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This recipe of the Hotel Hayes will 


ATTRACT REPEAT TRADE FOR 


This Armstrong Floor in the 
Drum Room Restaurant, Hotel 
Hayes, Jackson, Michigan, 
invites repeat business. It’s a 
special design—Armstrong’s 
Jaspé Linoleum in Hunter 
and Apple Green with chevron 
effect of Chinese Red. Installed 
by Vermeulen Furniture, Inc. 


ANY TYPE OF BUSINESS! 


O YOU WANT a sales-attracting idea for 
D your business? Could you use a sensi- 
ble plan for insuring tomorrow’s trade by 
bringing in the right kind of customers 
today? Here’s one—a tested idea—full of 
spice and served on a silver platter by the 
Hotel Hayes of Jackson, Michigan. 


““We had an eye to the future when we 
planned our Drum Room Restaurant,” re- 
ports H. W. McConnell, the manager. ‘We 
wanted it to be smart, but with a smartness 
that would wear well with customers and 
keep them coming back. We think we’ve 
achieved something both outstanding and 
lasting with the helpof Armstrong’sLinoleum. 


“With it we were able to create an origi- 
nal design—a floor effect that gives definite 
personality and charm to our restaurant. 


Judging by our patrons’ comments, this 
Armstrong Floor has contributed substan- 
tially toward winning the repeat trade that 


_makes future sales more certain.” 


Mr. McConnell also reports that this 
Armstrong Floor has proved it can take 
the extra traffic it attracts. That also makes 
it a wise investment for the future. It puts 
an end to heavy cleaning costs and expen- 
sive refinishing bills. 


And it’s comfortable and quiet underfoot 
—two plus advantages found in few other 
floors. If you want to put some spice in 
your own sales interior, see your Armstrong 


merchant today. It costs nothing to find 
out how Armstrong’s Linoleum creates dis- 
tinctive sales-making floors for businesses 
like yours. It costs little to put such a 
floor to work for you. 


BETTER BUSINESS TOMORROW with better floor: 
today is the subject of a timely, color-illustrate:: 
book we'd like to send you. It shows Armstrong’: 
Linoleum Floors in action in all kinds of sale 
interiors from coast to coast, gives facts an: 
figures you need to know. Send for this book. 
It’s free (outside U. S. A. 40¢). Addres: 
Armstrong Cork Company, Floor Division. 
4205 Pearl Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Look for the name Armstrong’s on the back. 


ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM FLOORS 


Custom-Laid or @ Standard Designs 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF ARMSTRONG'S QUAKER RUGS, ARMSTRONG'S LINOWALL, AND. ARMSTRONG'S ASPHALT TILE 
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In ONE OF AMERICA’S great. electric companies they’re 
making searchlights of 800,000,000 candle power. That’s 
as much candle power in one searchlight as is required to 
floodlight four major league ball parks, or illuminate 


twenty thousand homes! 


This terrific energy, concentrated within a diameter of 
sixty inches, is enclosed behind a face of glass ...a 
shield that permits the powerful finger of light to split 
the night sky, come fair weather or foul. 

It takes a glass with an iron constitution to do this job 

. another job for Libbey:Owens-Ford TUF-FLEX 
Heat Tempered Plate Glass! 


The ability of TUF-FLEX to stand up under the ex- 
treme temperature differences imposed on the two faces 
of this glass is a practical demonstration of its unusual 
strength and resistance to thermal shock. Compared with 
ordinary plate glass, TUF-FLEX is three times more 


resistant to thermal shock, three times more flexible, and 
five to seven times stronger. And it’s a safer glass, too, 
for when TUF-FLEX is fractured, it literally disintegrates 


into relatively harmless small crystals. 


Flat Glass May Answer Your Problem 
TUF-FLEX is only one of many modern L-0O°F flat glass 
products which today are opening up entirely new fields 
for the practical use of glass. Many manufacturers, 
pinched by the shortage of critical materials, have been 
able to continue their production through use of an 
L-O-F glass. 

Make sure that your company’s production officials 
and designers are fully aware of the many types of glass 
that L-O-F research has perfected. Here may be the answer 
to your product problem. The facilities of our company 
are at your service. Libbey: Owens: Ford Glass Company, 
1312 Nicholas Building, Toledo, Ohio. 
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the Sky 
FOR PEACE! 





: Today Bell workers go about their jobs with whole- 
hearted detsemninitioans: Building the world’s deadliest single engine fighter is a 
grim affair, but Bell Aircraft has promised a supreme effort in clearing the sky 
for peace. To that end, every man, machine and tool at Bell Aircraft is dedi- 
cated. There will be no other thought until America ends its fight for a world 


in which men are free to enjoy "life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness." 
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LETTERS 


Drake on the Job 


Your issue of March 16 carried a story about 
young Farr of The London Daily Mail in which 
he was supposed to have had a big scoop, and 
in the article you stated that Lt. Comdr. Waldo 
Drake, who is head of the Navy Public Rela- 
tions here on the staff of Admiral Nimitz, was 
being relieved and sent on back to the main- 
land. 

Waldo Drake is still very much here on the 
job, and doing a splendid job for the Navy as 
well as being a great credit to his own paper. 
The Los Angeles Times, and highly respected 
and regarded here by the civilian community. | 
feel you have done Waldo Drake a very great 
injustice. 


See 











Earu M. THacker 


Hawaiian Hotels, Ltd. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Newswek&k regrets that its story caused dis- 
comfort to Lt. Comdr. Waldo Drake, who 1s 
still very much on the job in Hawai. 


Clue to Dan McGrew 


Newsweek [March 9] told its readers that 
Robert W. Service was living quietly in or near 
Los Angeles. Mr. Service, as well as many who 
have enjoyed his verses, may be interested to 
know that Dan McGrew lives about 400 miles 
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WHEELS -:- rolling to Victory! 


On planes . . . in the engine rooms of ships . . . on guns 


and combat cars...wheels roll America’s striking power into 
line. They move fast—because, behind them, other wheels 
roll at wartime speed. Millions of wheels humming in fac- 
tories, making the tools our forces need. Millions of wheels 
singing on the rails, taking those tools and supplies 
to men who use them in the name of Freedom! 
With American industry on a full war footing, rail- 
road transportation assumes a greater responsibility. 


And the American railroads for years have been 


preparing for it! Chesapeake and Ohio, for one, has spent 
millions of dollars modernizing facilities . . . buying 
additional power and rolling stock .. . improving roadway 
and track ... finding new methods to speed operations. 
To meet America’s vast program of war production, 
industries along Chessie’s railroad can be counted 
on for their share of the supplies our Army and 
Navy need. And Chesapeake and Ohio Lines can be 
counted on to devote every facility of plant and 


manpower to roll them on their way .. . to Victory! 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO LINES 


Geared to the-O of America! 


Serving WASHINGTON * NORFOLK © NEWPORT NEWS © RICHMOND © VA. HOT SPRINGS © WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 


CHARLESTON ¢ HUNTINGTON © ASHLAND © LEXINGTON « 


LOUISVILLE © CINCINNATI © COLUMBUS ¢ TOLEDO * CHICAGO 
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east of the poet, on his fruit ranch. Any letter 
Mr. Service might address to Dan McGrew, 
Route 5, Box 584, Phoenix, Ariz., would reach 
him. j 

But he’s not “Dangerous Dan.” He is top 
man of the OCD in his section of suburban 
Phoenix. 


Georce A. Botssarp 
Madison, Wis. 





Cherry Blossom Time 


With reference to the recent bombing attack 
on Tokyo, the commentators I have heard or 
read have so far missed the point that this is 
the season for “Cherry Blossom Viewing” in 
Japan. 

In 1934, when I was there, the date of the 
emperor’s “Cherry Blossom Viewing Festival” 
was April 16. Perhaps this attack coincided 
with the festival this year. 

At any rate, there seems to be an opportunity 
for noting the “Cherry Blossoms” our planes 
showed them. 


W. L. Moore 
Comdr. U.S.N. (Ret’d.) 


U.S. Naval Hospital 
Newport, R.I. 





Tips for Wartime 


I am offering an idea which I think well 
worth trying as one more way to increase the 
purchase of War Stamps. In a few words, it is 
simply this—use War Stamps for all tips. 

Here is my thought on how to do it: Think 
up a short, snappy slogan or verse and have it 
printed on some inexpensive cards. Always car- 





--MY TIP-- 


UNTIL WE GET TO TOKYO 
MY TIPS ARE ALL THIS KIND OF DOUGH 














ry with you a supply of the cards with 10- or 
25-cent stamps lightly affixed. Whenever a tip 
is called for, use a card bearing one or more 
stamps of suitable denomination. I enclose a 
sample of the cards I have just started using 
myself. Use it the next time you give a tip and 
see for yourself how well it goes over. 


Wattace Harper 
Newark, N. J. 





Shaw’s Wives 

In the March 16 issue of Newsweek it is 
stated that Artie Shaw’s first marriage was 
with actress Lana Turner. Other sources state 
that his marriage to Miss Turner was his third. 
Which statement is correct? 


Mrs. A. J. Brown 


Artie Shaw’s marriage to Lana Turner was 
his third, not his. first. His marriage to Jane 
Carns of Ashtabula, Ohio, was annulled «jfter 
three months in 1932; his second marriage. to 
Margaret Allen, a New York nurse, was ended 
by divorce in 1937. 
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AT 35,000 feet the temperature is 67 
degrees below zero. The air is so thin 
it does no good to breathe it. Without 
oxygen, a man will lose consciousness 
in half a minute. 


This is the beginning of the true 
stratosphere, the region where the air 
does not get colder, no matter how 
high you go. 

Up there, in that eternal winter, oil 
becomes gum; metal shrinks; grease 
freezes; bullets shatter tires like clay 
pigeons. 

This is the medium in which Boeing 
Flying Fortresses* do their appointed 


They brought the Stratosphere back alive 


work. Boeing engineers, designers and 
research men have made it possible for 
guns to fire, bombs to fall, motors to 
run, propellers to drive and men to 
work in regions of empty silence and 
cold where even birds are left behind 
and only stars disturb the ghostly 
reaches of the sky. 


The triumph of the airplane over 
altitude represents years of research by 
Boeing flight engineers working six, 
seven, and more miles above the earth. 
No other group has spent so much 
time so high. 


And the job is still going on. Today 


Boeing flight research men bring many 
of their problems down to earth — to 
the Strato-chamber, a sealed laboratory 
designed by Boeing engineers to re- 
produce at one time the intense cold 
and the extreme low-pressure con- 
ditions of the stratosphere. 


In this experimental chamber — the 
first of its kind in aviation research — 
Boeing engineers daily explore new 
ways by which men will win new 


kinds of freedom. 


The conquest of cold is only one of many 
different projects that form a constant 
part of the Boeing engineering schedule. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS ¢ THE STRATOLINER .c PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


*THE TERMS °*FLYING FORTRESS* 





“STRATOLINER’’ ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 
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Jumping Jupiter, was I sur- 
prised when I found how easy 
it is toclean and polish our bus 
with Johnson’s Carnu. Carnu 
does both jobs at once in half 
the time—cleans and polishes 
with one application. It slicks 
up chromium trimmings, too. 
Rub Carnu on just hard 
enough to loosen dirt—let it 
dry—wipe it off. Just like that, 
your car is sparkling with its 
original showroom shine. 


“COPYRIGHT S.C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., 1942 


given MEG 


Keep it clean! That’s the Little 
Woman’s order. She’s talking 
about our car. Says the dirt and 
grease and road scum that’s ac- 
cumulated will raise Ned with 
the finish. I sure thought I was 
in for it. And me a block cap- 
tain, too! 


No sabotage in our garage! 
Johnson’s Carnu removes every 
trace of road scum, grease, bug 
juice — which can damage the 
finish. Deterioration is retarded. 


For lasting protection—to make 
a Carnu polish last longer—save 
car washings and make upkeep 
easier — apply Johnson’s Auto 
Wax. At auto supply stores, serv- 
ice stations, regular wax dealers. 
If you can’t obtain Johnson’s 
Auto Wax, use regular Johnson’s 
Wax — it’s almost as easy to use. 
All Johnson’s Wax Polishes pro- 
vide positive protection. 


Tune in Fibber McGee and Molly— 
Tuesday nights—NBC 


looks ti he new 


yse CARNU! 








Mede by the makers of Johnson’s Wax 
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Mr. and Mrs. Charles Ruggles 


Marriep: Marion La Barba, 38, former 
wife of the retired featherweight boxing 
champion Fidel La Barba, and Charles 
Ruggles, 56, movie comedian, at Las 
Vegas, Nev., May 7 .. . Betty Compton, 
ex-wife of ex-Mayor Jimmy Walker of 
New York, and Theodore Knappen, con- 
sulting engineer; in Jersey City, May 10. 
It’s her fourth. 


Divorcep: Roger Pryor, 41, orchestra 
leader, actor, and son of the bandleader 
Arthur Pryor, by Ann Sothern,33, blond film 
star, in Hollywood, May 7. Their marriage 
six years ago was his second, her first. 


Diep: Arthur Hornblow Sr., newspaper- 
man, author, and editor for 25 years of the 
Theatre Magazine, of a stroke, at Asbury 
Park, N.J., May 6... Forrest Wilson, 59, 
author, at Weston, Conn., May 10, just six 
days after receiving the Pulitzer Prize for 
his biography of Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
“Crusader in Crinoline” . . . Joe Weber, 
74, of Weber and Fields, famous music- 
hall team of the ’90s, in Los Angeles, May 
10... The Rev. Ze Barney T. Phillips, 
67, Senate chaplain since 1927 and dean 
of Washington Cathedral, in Washing- 
ton, May 10 . Felix Weingartner, 
78, composer and one of the outstanding 
conductors of his day, in a hospital at 
Winterthur, Switzerland, May 7 . . . Gra- 
ham McNamee, 53, dean of radio an- 
nouncers, of a streptococcus infection, 
in New York, May 9. A baritone with 
more talent than engagements, in 1923 
McNamee took a $30-a-week job as singer- 
announcer for WEAF. Within a year 
his staccato voice, brimming with en- 
thusiasm and _ good-fellowship, was fa- 


_ miliar to millions who heard him broad- 


cast the Greb-Wilson fight and, fifteen 
hours a day for fifteen days, the 1924 
Democratic National Convention. For more 
than a decade he 
broadcast most of the 
big sport and _politi- 
cal events and in re- 
cent years served as 
master of ceremonies 
for variety shows. 
His final “good night 
all and good-by” con- 
cluded the April 24 
broadcast of Elsa 


Maxwell’s Party Line. McNamee 

































The 350-ton Crane 
at Ariel Dam...a 
typical product of 
Whiting Engineering 
and Research. 






















How to Lift 
700,000 Pounds 








Towering over the great hydroelectric station at 
Ariel Dam, Washington, stands this huge Whiting 
. Gantry Crane. At the touch of a control, it lifts 
and moves massive machinery — up to 700,000 lbs 
—as easily as you would handle an ash tray. 
Designing such equipment .. . and building and erecting 
it... are every-day events at Whiting. With 50 years’ 
experience, and with manufacturing facilities geared to 
specialized production, Whiting engineers are well quali- 
fied to design and build machinery for both war and peace. 
Whiting Corporation, 15659 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, IIL 
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IN SILVERWARE AND CROCKERY 


The numbers she plays are rea/ numbers that keep an un- 
ending inventory of all tableware as it returns to the 
restaurant kitchen. Her fingers fly over a long keyboard of 
Veeder-Root Counting Devices, operated by finger-levers, 
and labeled Spoons, Knives, Forks, Coffee Cups and so on 
through the gastronomic scale. So stock can be continuously 
checked, losses curbed, shortages avoided. And at the close 
of each day’s business, the numbers on the keyboard give a 
complete itemized statement of stock on hand. 


This same Veeder-Root counting system simplifies and 
speeds the complex work of military commissary de- 
partments. And scores of other types of Veeder-Root 
Devices, mechanical and electrical, maintain a dependable 







“Service of Supply” in control-figures that help to increase 
the speed, efficiency and accuracy of business procedure and 
industrial production. Today this service is more vital than 
ever, now that everything must be made to count to the ut- 
most, toward winning this war. 


VEEDER-ROOT 


INCORPORATED 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World— In England: Veeder-Root Limited, 
(new address on request.) In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Limited, Montreal. 


ON THIS PAGE, JUNE 15: HOW VEEDER-ROOT DEVICES MAINTAIN A MILITARY DISCIPLINE OF THEIR OWN 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


Even before the Coral Sea battle, 
F.D.R., who’s probably the best-informed 
individual on the war effort as a whole, 
was showing signs of greater cheerfulness 
about the Allied outlook . . . This year’s 
tax bill probably won’t be passed before 
September; the House hopes to finish it in 
June, the Senate by August, with joint 
conferences taking up the rest of the time 
_.. Washington is asking the Chinese in- 
telligence to get more information of the 
type the U.S. wants (fleet movements, 
etc.) for its sea and air action against the 
Japs . . . The State Department-BEW 
controversy isn’t yet dead; watch for it to 
flare when the BEW announces plans to 
send postwar planning missions to Latin 
America and neutral nations . . . Hoping 
to avoid Wilson’s mistakes, F.D.R. is al- 
ready sounding out senators on their pos- 
sible representation at the peace confer- 
ence. 


Drug Addicts’ Plight 


The Pacific war has dealt. a severe, if 
unpublicized, blow to U.S. drug addicts. 
With all supply lines to the Orient cut, 
illicit drugs have been extremely scarce, 
and gangs trading in them are desperate. 
So far, prices have not been greatly in- 
creased, but the purity of peddled narcot- 
ics has been sharply reduced. For instance, 
morphine, once sold 85% pure, is now 
adulterated down to 2 or 3%. This forces 
the addict to use much more to get the 
same effect. Searching around for a new 
supply source, U.S. dope peddlers are 
turning to newly started poppy plantations 
in isolated regions of Mexico. Small quanti- 
ties of this Mexican-grown opium are said 
to be already trickling across the border. 


Victory Boon 


The week’s successes, beginning with 
Madagascar and ending with the Coral 
Sea battle, came as a special boon to the 
U.S. State Department. For weeks, Amer- 
ican diplomats had been praying for just 
such United Nations triumphs. They were 
needed to help hold in line the wavering 
European neutrals—Turkey, Spain, Swe- 
den, and Portugal. Some felt they might 
even be sufficient to win important sup- 


port in India. They were certain to bring 
the U.S. greater backing in Latin Amer- 
ica. As the news spread, it would be sure 
to hamper the efforts of the Japs to win 
over the Netherlands Indies natives. In 
addition, the Pacific naval victory seemed 
likely to hasten the time of MacArthur’s 
projected offensives against New Guinea 
and Timor which, in turn, would again 
raise the stock of the United Nations. 


Army Realignment? 


The Army is seriously considering the 
gradual realignment of fighting units to 
prevent the concentration of men from 
one section of the country on any one 
front. The purpose would be to spread the 
burden of casualties. Several thousand of 
the men on Bataan came from lightly pop- 
ulated New Mexico. They were specially 
chosen for their Spanish-language back- 
ground and because they included a crack 
anti-aircraft unit. Their loss caused deep 
mourning in a concentrated area. Realign- 
ment of units to take in larger areas would 
prevent one sector being hit hard by some 
war catastrophe of the future. 


Finland’s Food Problem 


Through the Red Cross, Finnish and 
Russian representatives in Washington are 
trying to arrange food shipments for Rus- 
sian prisoners in Finland. With its food 
shortage ‘grave for months, Finland has 
found the additional burden of feeding 
some 47,000 Russian prisoners impossible 
to bear. Weeks ago, the Finns informed 
the International Red Cross that the pris- 
oners were being insufficiently fed. Since 
then, the matter has been taken up with 
Ambassadors Procopé and Litvinoff and, 
if arrangements are successful, a ship bear- 
ing food will be cleared through the Brit- 
ish blockade. The International Red Cross 
would supervise distribution to prisoners. 


National Notes 


The exact timing of the British move 
against Madagascar caught Washington a 
little by surprise, but the State Depart- 
ment moved quickly to back up London 
.. . California, pension-plan paradise, may 
have to vote on two more “Ham ’n’ Eggs”- 
type proposals this fall. Petitions are now 
being circulated to get them on the ballot 
. . . Farm bloc leaders are trying to de- 
velop a new “now-you-see-it, now-you- 
don’t” parity formula that would permit 
them to accept the President’s proposal to 
lower ceilings to 100% of parity and still 
not lose anything . Because the Army 


and Secret Service balked at advance pub- 
licity, welcoming crowds in Washington 
for President Prado of Peru were skimpy. 


Trivia 

Just before he joined the Army, Tommy 
Qualters, Presidential bodyguard and 
practical joker, presented a newspaperman 
with a souvenir blackjack and then tipped 
White House guards that the reporter was 
carrying a concealed weapon. Only Qual- 
ters’ intervention saved him from arrest 
... The Army and Navy are so secretive 
about troop movements that even a sena- 
tor who was allowed to see his son at an 
embarkation port couldn’t learn where he 
was going . . . The Army has a rubber 
stamp reading “Confidential—Equal to 
British ‘secret’” for marking documents. 





Trends Abroad 


| Australia’s example, South 
Africa is urging London to send its troops 
home to guard against invasion or internal 
trouble, although it’s willing to have some 
used to garrison nearby Madagascar 
For the first time since the war began. 
London is seriously considering enunciating 
specific war aims, believing the time is get- 
ting ripe psychologically . . . Observers be- 
lieve an anti-Semitic campaign looms in 
Argentina; almost all of 57 “Communists” 
recently invited to leave the country were 
Jews ... Japanese bombing accuracy is ap- 
parently due largely to training; their bomb 
sight is inferior to America’s and about 
equal to Germany’s. 


Belgian Secret Army 


Reports from London that an anti-Nazi 
“White Army” may have had a hand in 
blowing up the Tessenderloo chemical 
works were the first public admissions that 
a secret military organization is operating 
within Belgium. The army’s aim is to aid 
any Allied invasion move through Bel- 
gium, and its leaders are in frequent con- 
tact with Allied agents who’ve arranged to 
get them some arms. The movement is 
organized in cells, with no member of one 
unit knowing before “M-day” the location 
or composition of more than one other 
unit. This has prevented the complete 
breakup of the organization by Gestapo ar- 
rests. 


Nazi Ukraine Yield 


Although complete figures aren’t avail- 
able, authoritative information indicates 
that Hitler got precious little food last 
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year from the Ukraine, “Europe’s bread- 
basket.” Officials who should know esti- 
mate that at most the Germans got only 
500,000 tons each of food and feed grains 
from the Ukraine in 1941. This year—as- 
suming they hold the area—the Nazis are 
expected to get much less because of the 
shortage of labor, machinery, fuel, and 
lubricants necessary for planting and har- 
vesting. A normal yield provided Russia 
with from three to four million tons of 
food and feed grains, plus about 500,000 
tons for export. 


Free French Breakup? 


The situation within the Free French 
movement is becoming more acute. In 
fact, many diplomats “wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if the setup, as now constituted. 
should disintegrate. General de Gaulle is 
reluctant to abandon his efforts to form a 
political body with himself as head. Other 
leaders, particularly those in charge of 
French Equatorial Africa, are bitter 
about his ambitions. They feel he is more 
interested in his political future than in 
fighting the Germans and are losing con- 
fidence in his leadership. The Allies are dis- 
appointed at the trouble and definitely 
don’t want to see de Gaulle’s withdrawal 
as military leader. They regard him as an 
important symbol, though a washout as a 
politician. 


Foreign Notes 


Information from Russia reveals a new 
facet of the Axis peace offensive. Japanese 
Special Ambassador Sato brought German 
peace feelers with him to Moscow 
With prices of coffins up 30%, French 
newspapers are quipping that “the govern- 
ment wants to discourage people from dy- 
ing’ .. Though Washington frowns on 
their sale abroad, at least $200,000 worth 
of U.S. War Bonds have been bought by 
Mexicans and Americans in Mexico 
through U.S. banks 





War Bond Pressure 


; eer Secretary Morgenthau is still 
holding out for voluntary War Bond 
sales, most Treasury subofficials admit 
that some kind of compulsory program is 
going to be necessary to fight inflation. 
The truth is that the War Bond program 
has virtually failed as far as reaching the 
little man whose war-increased earnings 
contribute most to the inflationary spiral. 
For instance, of the total amount of 
Series E 2.9% interest bonds sold, only 
11% have been in the $25 denomination, 
while 38.5% have been in $1,000 bonds. 
Compulsory plans now under considera- 
tion include forced bond buying and with- 
holding taxes with an interest-bearing re- 
bate provision. No Administration plan, 
however, is likely to be presented to 
Congress until the current tax bill is 


passed for fear it would be adopted as a 
substitute for, instead of an addition to, 
the tax recommendations. 


Partnership Increase 


The prospect of greatly increased cor- 
porate income-tax rates has given impetus 
to a recent tendency of small concerns to 
organize as partnerships rather than as 
corporations. In many cases, small cor- 
porations whose stock was closely held 
have dissolved their corporate form. The 
reason, of course, is that corporation 
dividends to stockholders are paid only 
after taxes have been deducted, whereas 
a partnership pays no tax on its income 
as such. The partners are taxed as indi- 
viduals but, unless their share of total 
income falls into the higher brackets where 
the individual rate is higher than the cor- 
porate, their net income after taxes will 
be larger as partners than as stockholders. 


Maritime Day Plan 


The Maritime Commission, which has 
come in for heavy criticism lately on the 
slowness of the shipbuilding program, is 
planning a dramatic rebuttal for Maritime 
Day, May 22. On that single day between 
40 and 60 vessels will be launched in 
shipyards throughout the country. At the 
same time, it may then be revealed that 
ship construction has reached the rate of 
two-a-day and is moving steadily toward 
the five-a-day rate necessary to meet the 
increased schedule calling for 3,000 ships 
by the end of 1943. 


Postwar Cars 

Designers are already devoting thought 
to postwar automobiles. They foresee 
lighter. more maneuverable cars through 
increased use of aluminum and magne- 
sium, with smaller, more economical 
engines equal to present engines in per- 
formance because of universal use of high- 
octane gasoline. Design changes will be 
minor, though marked, if automotive ma- 
chinery now stored can be retained intact. 
However, the designers would start from 
scratch, incorporating aerodynamic prin- 
ciples learned from plane making, if the 
machinery is converted or melted down for 
scrap. But only a long war would dictate 
this drastic step, which would mean ex- 
tensive postwar unemployment for at least 
a year while plants obtained new ma- 
chinery. 


Business Footnotes 

Consumer groups see a hidden threat to 
the cost of living in the form of lower 
quality materials and ‘workmanship in 
price-fixed articles, and are offering the 
OPA suggestions for keeping manufactur- 
ers in line . .. Hundreds of pounds of South 
American crude rubber “biscuits” from tor- 
pedoed ships have been picked up by 
Florida fishermen and beachcombers for 


the national stockpile . . . The long-ex- 
pected 110-octane gasoline, 50% more pow- 
erful than the 100-octane now used for 
U.S. fighting planes, will probably be in 
quantity production within the year . . . To 
prevent observation of important plants, 
airfields, etc., by spies or fifth columnists, 
airliners must now shroud all cabin win- 
dows from ten minutes before landing until 
ten minutes after the take-off. 





Movie Lines 


ee the public has shown marked 
preference for real battles, the movie in- 
dustry has scheduled less than half the 
normal number of football dramas _. . 
Spencer Tracy will take the part of Will 
Rogers in Warner Brothers’ “Uncle Clem’s 
Boy,” a film biography of the late comedian 
based on The Saturday Evening Post story 
written by his widow . . . John M. Stahl. 
producer of “Magnificent Obsession,” in- 
tends to use the President’s theme, “$25.- 
000 a year,” as a title for his next film 
Despite Congressional criticism, an inde- 
pendent survey shows that in general the 
public liked Walt Disney’s Donald Duck 
short on income-tax payments. 


F.D.R. and News 


White House correspondents are com- 
plaining about the unproductiveness of the 
President’s press conferences. Once a pro- 
lific source of news, F.D.R. now seems 
guarded, releases only bits of information. 
and frequently cuts the conferences short. 
The reporters recognize that military com- 
muniqués come within the province of the 
armed services, foreign-affairs news under 
the State Department, etc. However, they 
contend that many stories which originate 
rather prosaically in some Federal agency 
would have greater weight not only in the 
nation but in the world if they carried with 
them the President’s personal prestige. 


What’s Happened To-—-? 


Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, polar 
explorer, is in Washington on active duty in 
the Bureau of Aviation; his job, which con- 
cerns operations abroad, is confidential and 
may take him out of the country at any 
time . . . James J. Jeffries, heavyweight 
boxing champion from 1899 to 1906, when 
he retired undefeated, runs a boxing club 
known as Jeffries’ Barn near Burbank. 
Calif. He referees weekly amateur bouts 
and occasionally takes small parts in pic- 
tures .. . Ben B. Laska, noted “defender 
of kidnappers” who in 1935 was jailed for 
accepting ransom money as a legal fee from 
the kidnapper of Charles Urschel, Okla- 
homa oil millionaire, has been paroled and 
is living in Denver, trying his hand at real 
estate. His plea for reinstatement to the bar 
has been refused by the Colorado Supreme 
Court, despite endorsement by Gov. Ralph 
Carr and other leaders. 
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FIVE ILLUSTRATIONS OF A SLOGAN... 


“Nothing Old-fashioned but the Hospitality” 













Rei, , SWELL PLACES FOR A GET-TOGETHER are the 


ALL HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA bedrooms have . 
been done over— beautifully redecorated A NEW FACE FOR OUR LOBBY DESK! In fact, private dining and meeting rooms at 
and furnished. Scores of air-conditioned the entire Hotel Pennsylvania lobby has Hotel Pennsylvania. Above, the Key- 


rooms, too. And all have those luxurious just had a brand-new beauty treatment. stone Room being readied for a party. 
beds! Ladies, for you — special rooms! One thing that isn’t new is the friendly All of our private meeting rooms are 
Done in the charming manner of your Hotel Pennsylvania hospitality! You'll handsomely redecofated, beautifully fur- 
own room at home—our way of extend- come face to face with it as soon as you nished . . . ready for anything from a 
ing old-fashioned hospitality! step into the lobby. cocktail party to a convention! 





WHERE IS A GIRL at her glamorous best? Many people will OLD-FASHIONED HOSPITALITY WITH A MODERN TWIST! If you forget 
tell you it’s at Hotel Pennsylvania’s famous Café Rouge. your luggage, or purposely travel “light,” we'll whisk up an 
Here’s the place to find that rare combination—delicious food, overnight kit—all the items pictured above! (A special kit for 


wonderful music by the nation’s foremost orchestras, and a ladies!) Also at no extra charge, atypewriter...ice-bag...electric 
really spacious dance floor. There’s just one old-fashioned note: iron...non-allergic pillow. More proof that, at Hotel Pennsyl- 


Hotel Pennsylvania hospitality! vania, there’s ‘‘Nothing Old-Fashioned but the Hospitality!” 





The Statler Hotel in New York 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


James H. McCabe, General Manager 







ROOMS 





opposite idan 
PENNSYLVANIA one 
FOR TWO $5.56 





STATION 


x BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS NOW! x Rates begin at prices shown 
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Trends 





The Periscope 


Looks at GH Q of War Production 





Wascacnocron STRATEGY is to channel 
all available materials and effort into the 
actual production of ships, planes, and 
guns during the next few months to meet 
the 1942 crisis. 


PLANT CONSTRUCTION will -be discouraged. 
Army officers in the field have been told 
to recommend new facilities only when 
alternatives, such as conversion and in- 
stallation of equipment in old buildings, 
have been completely exhausted. 








AN EFFICIENCY DRIVE, designed to speed 
output, save materials, effort, and to cut 
costs, will be part of this strategy. WPB 
intends to be hard-boiled and won’t balk 
at taking over inefficiently operated plants. 





THE LONG-RANGE PLAN under consideration 
is this: concentrate on production for six 
months or so. If victory is not in sight 
then, shift emphasis to a super-expansion 
program beyond anything yet dreamed. 
Monirions output is increasing rapidly. 
Exact figures are a war secret, but the 
April totals cheered WPB people. 

HEAVY BOMBER PRODUCTION was good. The 
output of motor torpedo boats, anti-air- 
craft guns, and ammunition is coming up 
fast. Drops were recorded for a few items 
but these were due chiefly to the stocking 
of overseas bases with spare parts. 

THE VALUE OF MATERIALS produced in 
April was $3,500,000,000. That’s war pro- 
duction at the rate of $42,000,000,000 a 
year. By fall the rate should climb to 
about $65,000,000,000—better than half 
the national income. 














e e 
Rartontne paravox: Taxicab companies 
that have been turned down by their ra- 
tioning boards for new tires are having 
little trouble buying new cars. 





Postwar crepit for corporations will be 
written into the tax bill by the House 
Ways and Means Committee. The ques- 
tion is: How much? House experts favor 
20 per cent; Treasury wants 10 per cent 
limit. Morgenthau is afraid credit will be 
used for postwar dividends. 

THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE is be- 
coming irritated by Morgenthau and the 
general attitude of the Administration 
toward the tax matter. Morgenthau’s be- 
lated proposal to lower individual income- 
tax exemptions as an alternative to a gen- 
eral sales tax was greeted frigidly. 








Tue war LaBor BoarD is now over the 
hump of industrial resistance. Federal 
Shipbuilding’s acceptance of the board’s 
union-maintenance order, following moves 
by International Harvester and General 
Motors to comply with other orders, 
clinches it. But the unions may yet scut- 
tle the board. Dollar-a-day raises are still 
hot. 


THE CIO IS SPLIT on the subject of wage 
stabilization. Left-wing unions, such as the 
fur workers and sailors, are for it just as 
they are for all-out aid to Russia; right- 
wingers dominated by Hillman and his 
clothing workers likewise favor stabiliza- 
tion because the New Deal does. But the 
big mass-industry unions, such as_ the 
steel and automobile workers, still want 
raises. 








RATIONING is advanced as an alternative 
by opponents of wage freezing. They 
would control the distribution of goods 
by edict rather than money. 

Wree mareriALs PEOPLE are in for a pe- 
riod of public criticism. Materials have to 
be parceled out so carefully during this 
tight period that nobody’s getting enough 
and everybody has a kick. That’s behind 
the new sniping at William L. Batt. 

THE WORST BOTTLENECK is steel. It prob- 
ably will remain bad for the duration. 
Studies now are being made toward rejig- 
gering allocations so as to provide enough 
plate to build the 20,000,000 tons of mer- 
chant ships the industry believes it can 
produce next year—5,000,000 more tons 
than the present program contemplates. 
COPPER is likewise a tough problem. The 
United States is now using from four to 
six times as much of this metal as Ger- 
many. Aluminum and magnesium are still 
tight but looking better. They may be 
over the hump. 

NEW PRODUCTION LINES are an extra drain 
on materials. Lines must be filled,. and 
minimum raw-materials inventories must 
be placed in new plants. In one recent 
month, three times as much aluminum 
went into the aircraft industry as came 
out of it in finished planes. 

PRODUCTION SCHEDULING that will prevent 
tying up of materials for long periods in 
articles that can’t be finished for want of 
parts is still a major problem. The gov- 
ernment doesn’t want to take over the 
vast job of planning and ordering every 
part and subassembly, but many officials 
are coming around to the belief that some- 
thing of this kind will be necessary. 

















Tue tart BILL, which seeks to classify 
draftees according to their family status 





and age, makes a lot of sense to people on 
Capitol Hill. Selective Service officials are 
for it, too. 
e ®@ 

Tue priorities system now is recognized 
by key WPB officials as being on the 
verge of a breakdown. The big troubles 
are lack of compliance, lack of inventory 
control, and too many high ratings. , 





COMPLETE PRIORITIES OVERHAUL is under 
study. Details haven’t been worked out 


yet, but the result may be a new system 
of allocations. 





‘Tue antitrust MorATORIUM on prosecu- 
tions that would hamper the war effort 
has actually blocked only one case—Car- 
boloy. Thurman Arnold has been given 
the green light on Pullman and the meat- 


packer indictments. Trials are expected in 
June. 





Inpustry LICENSING is predicted by stu- 
dents of the price-ceiling order. Under the 
May 7 decree, only wholesalers and _re- 
tailers were licensed. Extension of this to 
the producers is predicted on grounds that 


it will be necessary to facilitate enforce- 
ment. 





WHAT IS SEASONAL MERCHANDISE? That 
question is asked most often in price-ceil- 
ing inquiries to OPA. The probable rule: 
If less than 2 or 3 per cent of the sales of 
any item were made during the March 
base period, then it may be ruled a season- 
al item. In this event the month of the 
biggest sales over a period of years would 
be used as the base. 





e e 
Hovsine rationine in crowded war-pro- 
duction areas is now a possibility. Hous- 
ing people are thinking along lines of mov- 
ing nonessential workers from areas where 
homes are needed for war workers. 





e e 

Pressure to cur costs of war materials 
is being built up by all of the war agen- 
cies. Procurement officers are driving 
tighter bargains for the government. 
PRICE-ADJUSTMENT BOARDS for the Anny, 
Navy, and Maritime Commission are busy 
reexamining contracts. The War Depart- 
ment alone has between 40 and 50 con- 
tracts in the adjustment mill. Kickbacks 
of excess profits are in prospect. 

NO CUT AND DRIED FORMULA for profits lias 
emerged thus far. Each company and con- 
tract is studied individually. Among the 
factors considered: contribution to the 











war effort, past earnings, whether govern- 
ment or private funds were used in expan- 
sion, efficiency of management, and the 
company’s postwar prospects. 
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Established 1784 























Personal Trusts 


Since 1830 








Reconnaissance 


AY by day the war reaches fur- 
D ther into personal and family 
affairs. Husbands are being called into 
service. Partnerships and business 
firms are being reconstituted. Individ- 
ual trustees are finding it necessary 
to ask others to act in their stead. In- 
vestment and family advisers are 
frequently unable to continue their 
customary assistance. 

At the same time, the task of man- 
aging property has become much more 
difficult because of war conditions. As 
a result, many urgent problems are 
coming up which call for the services 
or advice of a good trust company, 
qualified by long practical experience 





. to assist you in meeting the uncertain- 


ties which you may face today. 

Your individual concern may be a 
question of investments and care of 
your securities, or possible gifts in 
trust, or your tax situation may need 
analysis and recommendations in the 
light of today’s circumstances. All 
that is familiar terrain to us. 

We may not be able to provide the 
perfect solution in your case, but we 
can aid greatly in reconnaissance. 
Sound tactics at this time suggest 
some foreknowledge of how to meet 
contingencies. We shall be glad to 
place our experience at your call. 


| Helping is our job. 


BANK OF New York 


48 Wall Street-— New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT 63RD STREET 


Commercial Banking 


Executor and Trustee 























Copyright 1942--Bank of New York 
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America’s Secret Weapon 


ou won't find it on the production 
lines at Rock Island or Willow Run. 


It isn’t guarded at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, or tested at Aberdeen. 


But it’s the toughest weapon these men 


you are looking at will ever take into 


battle. It’s the stuff with which all our 
wars are won. 


The boy in the uniform doesn’t call it 
morale. That’s a cold potatoes word for 
something John American feels deep and 
warm inside. 


Perhaps he can’t give it a name. But 
he can tell you what it’s made of. 


It’s made of the thrill he gets when his 
troop train stops at a junction point and 
fifty good-looking girls are at the station 
with cigarettes. 


It’s made of the appreciation he feels 
for a bright new USO clubhouse where 


he and his friends can go for a few hours’ 
rest and relaxation. 


It’s made of laughter and music— 
when Bob Hope or Lana Turner visits 
his camp with a USO show. 


It’s made of his invitations to the 
homes of pleasant strangers. 


It’s made of a cup of coffee and a 


~ Yankee smile—at some lone outpost in 


Alaska or in the Caribbean. 


Maybe it’s just a feeling of kinship 
with this land of a hundred million gen- 
erous people. Maybe it’s just the under- 
standing that this whole country cares; 
that the soldier is bone of our bone; that 
he and we are one. 


Name it if you can. But it’s the secret 
weapon of a democratic army—a weapon 
that can never be ersatzed in Germany 
or Japan. 


What can you do to sharpen this 
weapon? Give to the USO. This great 
national service organization that over- 
rides race and creed has been entrusted 
by your government with responsibility 
for the service man’s leisure needs. With 
maintaining clubhouses and providing 
camp shows, with a hundred thoughtful 
services to our men at home and abroad. 


The needs of USO have grown as enor- 
mously as our armed forces themselves. 
This Spring we must have $32,000,000. 


Give all you can—whether it’s a lot 
or a little. 


Send your Contribution to your local 
chairman or to USO, Empire State 
Building, New York City. 


-USO: 
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Coral Sea Blow and Gas Threat 
Portend Allied Might in 1942 


Japanese Pacific Advance 
Stalled by U.S. Naval Victory; 
Army Reveals Tokyo Bombing 


The tenth of May has been a fateful 
date in this war. In 1940 Hitler chose it to 
start his invasion of Holland, Belgium, 
and France. On the same day, Winston 
Churchill became Prime Minister. In 1941 
it marked the last big raid on London and 
the descent in the Scottish countryside of 


Rudolf Hess—a fugitive because he knew | 


the Fiihrer had determined to attack Rus- 
sia and he thought that Britain might ac- 
cept peace. 

May 10, 1942, came and went without 
an immediate explosion. But in other ways 
it too ranks as a crossroads in the war. The 
plans of both sides had been laid and the 
great machinery set in motion. Indeed, on 
May 11 Hitler loosed what appeared to be 
his first great spring thrust upon Russian 
Crimea, while in the Far East a new phase 
of the struggle had already begun with the 
Battle of the Coral Sea. 

Against this grim background, Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill observed the 
second anniversary of his assumption of 
the Premiership with a review of the war. 
It was a speech after Churchill’s own 
heart: full of thunder, defiance, and 
threats. In the dark days of the great 
German bombing raids when Churchill 
could only promise the British that “we'll 
give them something back” it had scarce- 
ly seemed possible that the Prime Min- 
ister could ever make such a speech. 

But to “give them something back” 
with a vengeance was exactly what 
Churchill promised on Sunday. This time 
he had the means to back up his threats. 
Far and wide over Europe ranged the 
RAF, spreading death and destruction to 
the very heart of the Reich. The Prime 
Minister proclaimed that this attack 


would spread, that a “long list” of Nazi 
towns would be devastated as were Liibeck 
and Rostock, and that the United States 
Air Force would “presently” join in the 
assault. 

None of this was new. But Churchill’s 
phrases revealed the strategy in all its 
grand scope—a plan for knocking out the 
Reich by attack from the air. Although the 
Prime Minister refused to commit himself, 
he implied that the RAF offensive might 








May 18, 1942 














take the place of an actual second front 
on land. Furthermore, he warned the 
Germans that if they used gas against 
the Russians—Moscow had reported that 
some such development seemed likely— 
the RAF would shower the Reich itself 
with gas. 

No power has yet used gas in the pres- 
ent war and all are bound by the Geneva 
convention to refrain from doing so. But 
all are ready to throw the deadly com- 
pounds into action at a moment’s notice. 
Despite stories that the Nazis have in- 
vented a new kind of gas, designed to para- 
lyze the muscular reactions, chemists gen- 
erally discount the possibility that any- 
thing not in use in the last war has been 
found. The only exception is Lewisite, 





International 


The Navy fought off the Japanese and kept guard over its convoys (the man 
in the picture is receiving an intership message) 
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WAR TIDES 





A Look Beyond the Battle of the Coral Sea 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT. U.N. Retired 


N o matter what happens on land 
in this season for spring offensives, the 
pace of sea warfare has undeniably 
been stepping up lately. In the Barents 
Sea, German surface, subsurface, and 
air forces are fiercely attacking Russia- 
bound convoys. In the Indian Ocean 
the British have beaten the Japanese 
to it by seizing the naval base of 
Diégo-Suarez on Madagascar. And in 
the Southwest Pacific, as a jubilant 
America learned last week, Allied sea 
and air power has battered Nipponese 
forces in the Coral Sea, that stretch of 
water bounded by Northeastern Aus- 
tralia, New Guinea, and the Solomon, 
New Hebrides, and Loyalty Islands. 

From the American viewpoint, the 


- battle of the Coral Sea easily ranks 


first, with the Barents Sea engagements 
a good second. While the capture of 
Diégo-Suarez is important, it ranks 
third, for the Japanese Fleet is too 
occupied in the China Sea and corre- 
lated waters to undertake now any im- 
portant operation against Madagascar. 
And as an all-out Japanese objective, 
Ceylon ranks ahead of Madagascar. 

For a broad picture of what is hap- 
pening in the Southwest Pacific, it is 
necessary to attempt to analyze Japan’s 
strategy. Her diplomats have been 
pussyfooting through the European 
capitals, evidently trying to gauge 
Hitler’s strength. The reports they 
send home may not be overoptimistic. 
It behooves Japan, then, not to 
extend herself too far but to consoli- 
date her position and use her military 
air and sea forces where they will 
count. 

The campaign in Burma cut the sup- 
ply line to Chungking, and the success 
in the Philippines released much Nip- 
ponese manpower. It seems probable 
now that Japan’s main military objec- 
tive will be China before ample sup- 
plies can reach there. But she still has 
sufficient manpower to conduct am- 
phibian operations elsewhere. , 

For Japan has another worry than 
China. On the east she faces America, 
and on the south, Australia. To con- 
solidate her position, she must elimi- 
nate Australia as a base for future of- 
fensive operations. The supply lines 
must be cut and local air supremacy 
gained. Japan appreciates the use of 
bases from which air and sea power can 
operate jointly in support of offensive 


o- a 


military operations and where her naval 
strength is always under air cover. 

There are two chains of islands run- 
ning parallel to each other in a north- 
west and southeast direction, which 
are important to Japan and America. 
The outer fringe starts from the 
Marshalls and runs through the Gilbert 
and Ellice groups to Samoa and the 
Fijis. Hence there may be something 
in the rumor that Japan has sent 
strong forces to Jaluit, for this is the 
outpost of the line stretching west 
through Ponape, Truk, and Palau to 
Mindanao. 

The inner chain runs from the Ad- 
miralty group, through the Solomons, 
the New Hebrides, and New Caledonia, 
to New Zealand. It is within this inner 
chain in the Coral Sea that last week’s 
big sea and air operations focused, with 
possibly the Louisiade Archipelago 
scheduled as the first Japanese objec- 
tive: 

Occupation of the Louisiade Archi- 
pelago would give Japan many advan- 
tages. It covers the Torres Strait. Port 
Moresby and Townsville are within a 
600-mile radius, and New Caledonia is 
only 800 miles distant. The barrier 
reefs have deep-water entrances, and 
within the enclosed areas is anchorage 
space for all of Japan’s fleet and many 
transports. With air support from land- 
based planes, this position would be 
an ideal spot from which to launch 
future attacks. 


As for the significance of the Coral 
Sea battle, it is well to visualize this 
action from the broad view of Pacific 
strategy. It was a preliminary success 
rather than a decisive victory. Even 
though turned back in this first at- 
tempt to move south, Japan is still 
strong. And, following previous prac- 
tice, if she fails in one spot to accom- 
plish the inching-forward process by 
which she hopes to cut our supply lines 
to the Southwest Pacific, she will try 
again, possibly from other directions. 
The effectiveness of land-based air 
power in supporting naval action was 
demonstrated in the battle, and the 
Pacific, with its many potential island 
bases from which aircraft can operate, 
gives the side which can hold them 
and establish air superiority very much 
the edge over an adversary in the con- 
duct of naval operations. — 
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which was developed in the United States 
just too late to use in 1918 and is an ace 
in the hole of the American Army. 

Air 

Churchill allowed himself one prediction 
regarding the Far East: that while Allied 
sea power gripped and held the Japanese, 
Allied air power would “lay them low.” 
The first blow to lay the Japanese /ow 
came April 18 when bombs from mysteti- 
ous planes fell on Tokyo and other cities, 
Last week the War Department revealed 
the already open secret that the bombers 
were United States Army planes. 

The official communiqué didn’t tell much 
else beyond the fact that military, naval, 
and industrial objectives were the targets, 
that they were hit hard, and that the re- 
sulting fires burned for two days. But be- 
hind the official silence lay the implied 
threat that the raids would be repeated, 
that the Shangri-la on which President 
Roosevelt said the planes were based could 
be used again. This week, as if in warning 
of what was coming, Mount Asama, the 
largest active volcano in Japan, 90 miles 
from Tokyo, erupted with what the Berlin 
radio described as “catastrophic” results. 


Sea 

For the first time in this war the Japa- 
nese and American Navies came to grips 
in a major action last week. They met in 
alien waters, in the shiumering expanse of 
the Coral Sea, far froin the home waves 
where the fleets grew up. The Americans 
were nurtured on the rough seas of the 
North Atlantic and the broad expanses of 
the Eastern Pacific. The Japanese learned 
their seamanship in the misty straits and 
swift currents around their own rocky 
islands. 

It was a bright May morning when the 
Japanese squadron sailed fiom its bases 
near Rabaul, through the reef-lined pas- 
sages and past the palm-fringed Solomon 
Islands. It was not the main battie fl-et 
but it did include aircraft carriers, seavy 
and light cruisers, destroyers and su)»)'¥ 
ships—apparently a task force charge: 
with preparing the way for another Japa- 
nese move south. It was manned by sailors 
brought up in the tradition of a fightin. 
navy that had never lost a battle. 

The American squadron came «up ito 
the sunlit Coral Sea from the south. From 
all indications it was the task force under 
the command of Vice Admiral Herbert 
Fairfax Leary that had earlier been at- 
tached to the Southwest Pacifie Command 
of General MacArthur. It too was m: nned 
by sailors raised in a fighting tradition and 
one that reached back into the days when 
Japan was only a somnolent island king- 
dom—back to Stephen Decatur and John 
Paul Jones. 

In the center of the Coral Sea the two 
task forces met in mortal struggle. It was 
like no other naval battle ever seen. Land 
bombers of the American Air Force opened 
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Newsweek—Browne 


The greatest naval battle of the war was fought im the island-specked Southwest Pacific 


the attack. More planes joined in the fray 
—torpedo bombers, dive bombers, level 
bombers, and the daring little pursuit 
planes—some 500 of them all told. 

First the American forces hit the light 
screening vessels of the Japanese. Down 
went a heavy cruiser, a light cruiser, one 
destroyer, and four gunboats. Then the 
main bodies closed in with the Americans 
pressing the fight. Bombers struck at the 
Japanese aircraft carriers, sank one, and 
set the other afire from stem to stern. 
Cameras in the planes provided an eye- 
witness account of the battle and a Mel- 
bourne broadcast told what they recorded: 

“One astounding photograph shows six 
Japanese warships, including the two 
doomed aircraft carriers, weaving a pat- 
tern of white circles against the back- 
ground of deep, blue sea, each Japanese 
ship dodging American bombs in differ- 
ent directions, each frantically attempting 
to escape destruction. The speed at which 
the Japanese ships are traveling in their 
effort to avoid the Allied planes is shown 


by the huge white wakes of foam, almost 
as large as the ships themselves, which 
they are trailing behind them.” 

The result was victory for the Ameri- 
can force—a victory made doubly sweet by 
many months of bitter defeats. The Japa- 
nese, according to Allied -communiqués, 
lost seventeen ships sunk 6r damaged— 
two aircraft carriers, two heavy cruisers, 
two light cruisers, a seaplane tender, two 
destroyers, four gunboats, and four supply 
ships. Tokyo claimed to have sunk two 
American aircraft carriers plus an Ameri- 
can and a British battleship. The Axis 
story was promptly blasted by triple-bar- 
reled denials from London, Washington, 
and General MacArthur’s headquarters. 

It was victory all right—but it was not 
as decisive as it sounded to a jubilant 
America. For in the north in the mandated 
islands the main Japanese Fleet still stood 
ready for action at any moment—a fleet as 
yet largely unscathed, a fleet that has al- 
ways come back for more, a fleet that does 
not like the taste of defeat.” 


That Day Down Under 


The news of the Battle of the Coral 
Sea was the most exciting story that has 
struck Australia since the start of the 
Pacific war. NEWSWEEK’s correspondent in 
Melbourne cabled this account of how that 
city took it. 

“Saturday, the day Australia heard the 
news that the Allied forces had taken up 
battle against the Japs, was probably the 
day of the greatest retail sales since the 
war began. A foreigner landing here might 
have wondered if the people had decided 
to meet the invaders in new clothes. But 
this was the last buying splurge for the 
duration. Friday night, Prime Minister 
Curtin had announced that, beginning 
Monday, all retail sales of clothing, fur- 
nishings, and textiles would be reduced by 
25 per cent of last year’s weekly sales. 
When the stores closed at 1 p.m. on Satur- 
day, weary clerks had just enough breath 
left to report that it had been the busiest 
day ever. Among stocks greatly depleted 
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...and American trucks haul Soviet guns to the front 


Sovfoto photos 


since the war, shoppers had fought to find 
a backlog of clothing against a proposed 
rationing scheme which Curtin said would 
provide only the barest minimum for civil 
requirements—thus making the darning 
needle a weapon of war. 

“At least for the period of the 25 per 
cent cut, all retail-clothing advertising has 
been banned, but the naval news kept 
newspapermen from worrying over the 
prospects of vanishing jobs. With clothing 
added to the list of goods which are un- 
procurable or in which trading has been 
banned, the result will certainly be an in- 
flow of funds to government bonds. 

“In The Melbourne Herald, Sir Keith 
Murdoch suggested that American tech- 
nique in operating far from its bases and 
American superiority in naval aviation are 
now beginning to pay dividends. He wrote: 
‘The more that is seen of the American 
Navy, the more does it delight the Royal 
Navy and the Royal Australian Navy. The 
close and most comradely association is 
based upon respect and confidence. Just as 
the American soldier made a splendid im- 
pression throughout Australia and is ad- 
mired and respected for his strength, man- 
ner, and character, so is this recognized 
as clearly a part of the American Navy’.” 


Nazi Push 


On the eve of Hitler’s anticipated all- 
out offensive in Russia, a Nazi expert last 
week soberly warned Germany against 
overconfidence. He was Maj. Otto Moss- 
dorf, noted military critic for the Deutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung, organ of big business 
Mossdorf wrote: 

“The heart of the Russian Army is still 
intact because the Germans met last year 
only a gigantic protective screen of troops 
of inferior quality. The summer campaign 
enabled the Germans to penetrate this 
screen and reach the core, but winter pre- 
vented its final destruction and a_ final 
victory for Germany.” 

Monday of this week, however, the Nazis 
appeared ready to have another whack at 
the Red core. A Moscow communiqué re- 
ported a heavy German offensive on the 
southern anchor of the front—the Kerch 
peninsula in the Crimea. Other dispatches 
told of 2,000,000 Nazis rumbling into action 
in spring-dried flatlands as far north as 
Dniepropetrovsk. And the Soviet let it be 
known that millions of her own soldiers 
were moving toward the front, high- 
spirited and spoiling for battle. 


Skippers’ Postscripts 


Two heroes came home last week—a 
man and a ship. The man was Lt. John D. 
Bulkeley of New York, 30-year-old com- 
mander of the PT motor torpedo boat's 
that played a spectacular role in the de- 
fense of the Philippines. The ship was 
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LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 





Sonrewnene in AUsTRALIA—I saw 
a message with an American postmark 
delivered to the Japs one morning recent- 
ly from 1,200 feet over the little port of 
Lae, on the north coast of New Guinea. 
And I saw the message reach its address 
with a shattering detonation which shook 
our bomber plane and caused me to flinch 
momentarily as I stared down the bomb 
well at yellow bombs striking flush on a 
Jap airfield below. 

This is one place where the Allies slug 
back steadily at the Pacific enemy. Com- 
paring our raid over Lae with raids I’ve 
seen on Darwin and Moresby, I’d judge 
we do better, sharper, more thorough 
work within the same physical limits 
than Tojo’s bombers are able to do. Our 
communiqué said that we scored direct 
hits on a line of 30 Jap planes and started 
large fires in the target area. That’s 
correct, but, wholesale warfare being 
what it is, the communiqué cannot de- 
scribe the taut feeling of anticipation 
aboard as we slid in on Lae from the sea 
to start our run, nor the brilliant flashing 
pattern of bombs as they shivered enemy 
planes below us to fragments, nor the 
brief following minutes when anti-aircraft 
shells thudded and spattered in the air 
and tracer bullets from the machine guns 
of Jap Zero fighters made thin red lines 
against the cloud ahead. Nor can the 
communiqué pay individual tribute to 
our swift lethal craft, which left a Zero 
standing still as we headed south again, 
or to the boyish crew, which shared 
cheese, crackers, and fruitcake with me 
in the darkness before the take-off, and 
then permitted me to share its mission 
and its exultation when the job was per- 
formed as a good team job should be. 





by JOHN LARDNER 


This is the way the team lines up: 
Lt. Robert R. Hatch, Goldsboro, N. C., 
pilot; Lt. Duncan A. Sefferen, Manawa, 
Wis., co-pilot; Lt. John R. Bevan, Bos- 
ton, Mass., navigator; Corp. Leroy Ware, 
Navasota, Texas, bombardier; Corp. 
Leonard G. Robinson, Wellsville, Mo., 
radio operator; James F. Shemberger, 
South Bend, Ind., turret gunner; Richard 
I. Slater, Watkins Glen, N. Y., engineer 
and tail gunner. 

Hatch calls the plane “Dixie,” and the 
name is painted above the insignia of an 
enemy sea vessel sinking in the waves. 
Crew members from the North threaten 
Hatch with mutiny and civil war, but 
the name remains Dixie. The pilot is a 
boisterous, carefree fellow, and as efficient 
a flier at the stick of this hot plane as 
any I ever saw. His fist shot up exultant- 
ly when he spotted Jap planes on the 
target as we were coming in, and he 
whooped with joy when he learned from 
those of us observing astern how our load 
got home. “That’s the best bombardier 
you ever saw,” said Hatch to me, jerking 
his thumb at Ware, the heavy-set, blond, 
smiling Texan, as the bombardier slid 
past us. 

The co-pilot, tall, thin, and nursing 
new foliage on his upper lip, likes to talk 
baseball. We talked it when we sat down 
for tea at an intermediate airdrome on 
the way home to our base. Shemberger, a 
former Studebaker worker, and Slater, a 
dark, good-looking kid, sat around peel- 
ing oranges as Sefferen described the only 
home run he ever hit. Beaven, the big- 
shouldered navigator, wanted to know 
how the Bruins made out in the hockey 
play-offs. He once played football at 
Wesleyan. Robbie, the radio operator, is 


Aboard a Bomber When It Laid Its Eggs 


the youngest of the crew, but a gentle- 
man of great composure. “So you're a 
sports writer,” he said to your corre- 
spondent while calmly devouring a slab 
of bread and marmalade. “Well, you 
could call this sports, I guess. ‘Get your 
program here! You can’t tell the Japs 
without a program!’ ” 

Hatch and Sefferen had begun to play 
catch with an unpeeled orange while 
waiting for the plane to be ready, when 
the alarm suddenly sounded for the first 
and only raid on that particular air- 
drome. We jumped into the ship, and 
your correspondent spent several uneasy 
minutes feigning nonchalance while the 
motors warmed up. It’s one of the most 
ticklish feelings in the world when you’re 
sitting on the ground and_ uninvited 
guests are calling overhead. We got off, 
though, in the teeth of a posse of Jap 
bombers and Zeros. “You had a full day, 
boy,” yelled Hatch over the roar of the 
engines. “We went after them and got 
‘em, and then they went after us. But 
they ain’t got us.” 


I finally took leave of the “team” 
when the bomber had found her base 
and settled down unscathed, and the 
boys were wreaking havoc on a meal of 
hamburgers and potatoes at the home 
mess shack. They had flown far over 
enemy country through hostile skies and 
had found their target. Unerringly and 
at the right moment, they had dropped a 
load of concentrated hell square on the 
bull’s-eye. They had returned with their 
big flyimg weapon intact to blaze the 
Japs another day. Few jobs could be 
better done. Few jobs could be finer to 
see. 








the 7,050-ton light cruiser Marblehead, 
which limped into an Eastern United 
States port after, in the words of the 
Navy, being “bombed to hell” and back. 


Bulkeley 


The PTs in the Philippines bagged four 
Japanese ships and two armored landing 
boats and shot down four planes. How 
some of the exploits were carried out was 
told by the bronzed commander of the 
mosquito craft on his arrival by plane at 
San Francisco on May 7 along with three 
fellow PT-boat officers: Lt. Robert Kelly 
of New York, Ensign Anthony E. Akers 
of Beverly Hills, Calif., and Ensign George 
E. Cox of Watertown, N. Y. 


Tops for excitement, Bulkeley said, was 
the time the PT boats spotted two heavily 
loaded enemy invasion barges trying to 
make a landing on Bataan behind the 
American lines. Both were sunk, and 
Bulkeley, pistol in hand, leaped into one of 
the sinking vessels and captured the only 
two Japanese left aboard. Another thriller 
was the sinking of a 6,000-ton cruiser 
which two of the boats—PT-41 with Bulke- 
ley and Cox aboard and PT-34 under 
Kelly—waylaid at midnight in a narrow 
strait near Cebu. 

Telling what it’s like to be showered 
with salvos of 514-inch shells, Bulkeley 
said: “You feel like a clay pigeon on a 
shooting range.” : 


> 


As for the Japanese, Bulkeley said they 











were courageous battlers who “fight until 
they are wounded or dead.” But he de- 
clared that Americans could handle them 
easily when the odds were no more than 
five to one, and man for man could “run 
over them like a steamroller.” He quoted 
General MacArthur, whose party was tak- 
en on the first stage of the trip to Australia 
in Bulkeley’s boats, as saying that with 200 
torpedo craft he could “sweep the Japanese 
from the seas.” 


Marblehead 


Amid the din of riveting hammers, and 
welding torches as his ship underwent re- 
pair, Capt. Arthur G. Robinson, a soft- 
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spoken Brooklynite with graying hair, sat 
in the vessel’s cabin on May 8 and told 
the story of the Marblehead. It began on 
Feb. 4 when the seventeen-year-old four- 
stacker, along with other Allied ships, was 
bombed by at least 37 planes while lying 
in wait for a Japanese armada in Macas- 
sar Strait. 

For 45 minutes the Marblehead snaked 
and twisted to escape the missiles. Then 
two direct hits and a near miss shattered 
her decks, ripped open her seams below 
water near the bow, jammed the rudder 
hard over, killed fifteen men, and wounded 
twenty. The ship began running in crazy 
circles as water poured in and fires raged. 
But her guns still blazed—and shot down 
one bomber that attempted a crash land- 
ing on the Marblehead. 

The crew eventually got the rudder ap- 
proximately straight and, steering by her 
engines, the warship began the perilous 
trip through the reef-studded strait. Rob- 
inson described it: “First we’d veer way 
over to one side of the strait with one 
screw turning faster than the other. Then 
we'd veer back to the other side .. . We 
were trying to get out of range before day- 
break. We would have to speed up... 
yet we dared not push a lot of water into 
the ship.” But water poured in faster 
than the pumps could get it out. So for 48 
hours the crew bailed with buckets. And 
the Marblehead finally made the 600 miles 
to Chilachap, a small port in South Java. 

There, with her nose in an undersized 
floating dock, the light cruiser was given 
first aid. Still steering by her engines, she 
zigzagged 2,500 miles to Ceylon. From 
Ceylon, with her rudder now fixed, she 
crawled 5,000 miles to South Africa. And 
last week, still making water, she ended 
her three months’ 15,900-mile homeward 
trip. 


4] On May 9, the day after thé return of 
the Marblehead was announced, the Ger- 
man short-wave radio informed South 
America in Spanish: “The light cruiser 
Marblehead has been sunk by planes of 
the Japanese Navy according to proof 
which leaves no doubt whatever. Therefore 
the ship which has returned to North 
America is a ghost ship.” 





Madagascar Mop-Up 


Diégo-Suarez Bay, at the tapering north- 
ern tip of Madagascar, is shaped like a 
four-leafed clover. Each of the leaves forms 
a subsidiary bay. The only entrance is 
through a narrow channel from the Indian 
Ocean, between the two eastern leaves. In- 
side, facing each other at the ends of two 
land promontories that enclose the south- 
western leaf, are the bay’s most important 
points—the big Antsirane naval base, with 
its machine shops and 656-foot drydock. 
and the town of Diégo-Suarez. 

The whole 10-mile-wide inlet, one of the 
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Sea War: These two survivors of a torpedoed ship were spotted off the 
Atlantic Coast by a Navy seaplane and rescued .... 


world’s finest natural harbors, is framed in 
deep green tropical forest-clad hills. But 
with the Indian Ocean at its door and the 
broad Mozambique Channel at its back, 
across a 4-mile-wide swampy isthmus, it is 
wide open to attack from the sea on either 
side. 

The British took full advantage of this 
on May 5 when they began the occupation 
of Madagascar (NEwswEEk, May 11). At 
dawn, from the Indian Ocean side, war- 
ships and carrier-based planes bombarded 
the Antsirane and Diégo-Suarez fortifica- 
tions. Simultaneously, land troops, includ- 
ing Commandos and Marines, raced across 
the western isthmus from two newly cap- 
tured beachheads, while parachutists at- 
tacked the French positions. 

One column sped 10 miles overland from 
Courrier Bay to storm and capture Diégo- 
Suarez. The other, striking 20 miles inland 
from Ambararata Bay to the south, took 
the Antsirane base after an initial repulse. 
The 48-hour campaign, during which a 
French submarine and sloop were sunk. 
cost the British about 500 killed and 
wounded. Later, Prime Minister Churchill 
revealed that, in order to insure a quick 
victory, “very strong” forces had been used 
—that the expedition was planned three 
months previously and had left Britain two 
months ago. He also stressed that the Brit- 
ish attacked only after local French .au- 
thorities had rejected terms for a peaceful 
surrender, along with a pledge that Mada- 
gascar would remain French. 

Vichy responded to the move with angry 
protests (see page 34) and assertions that 
other parts of the 995-mile-long island 


would “resist to the end.” But the United 
States fully backed up the British, and 
both London and Washington hailed an 
action that was neither too little nor too 
late. The British immediately brought 
reinforcements of troops from Africa into 
the Diégo-Suarez area and announced that 
large additional units had been landed on 
Ceylon. 


Paradise 


Occupation of Madagascar not only gave 
Britain strategic advantages but also tem- 
porary control of one of the last remaining 
unspoiled tropical paradises. The world’s 
fourth largest island (after Greenland. 
New Guinea, and Iceland), and almost 
four times ‘as big as England and Wales 
together, the 228,000-square-mile domain 
was first discovered in 1500 by Diego Diaz, 
a Portuguese. But for centuries it remained 
an independent native state in which tribal 
chieftains held sway over the easygoing. 
olive-skinned Malagasy natives, of Indo- 
nesian-Malay extraction. 

Of these rulers, the most famous was 
Radama I, who ruled from 1810 to 1828 
and who cultivated friendship with the 
whites, strengthened his power with a 
British-trained army, and encouraged the 
spread of Christianity. Still more famous, 
however, was a remarkable Prime Minister 
named Rainilaiarivony. He not only mar- 
ried Queen Rasoherina in 1864 but also 
her two successors, Queens Ranavalona 
II and Ranavalona III, and in the mean- 
time was baptized and caused Christianity 
to be publicly recognized. He maintained 
the natives’ idyllic mode of living, in 
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... Both were so weak that they had to be carried ashore at Norfolk on 


stretchers and one subsequently died from exhaustion 


which a few days’ rice planting and har- 
vesting provided a year’s sustenance and 
in which cattle stealing was the chief 
sport and locusts were the most prized 
table delicacy. ’ 

But friction with the French, then ex- 
panding their colonial empire, resulted in a 
crisis that brought annexation by France 
in 1896. Since then, the population has 
grown to about 23,000 French colonials, 
14,000 other whites, and 3,700,000 natives. 
Meanwhile, the French have encouraged 
the island’s exports of hides, rice, coffee, 
gems, gold, and graphite, have expanded 
its limited rail and highway facilities, and 
have developed a network of interior air- 
ports—the next objective of the British. 





U-Boat ‘Chivalry’ 


Baron Edgar Spiegel von und zu Peckel- 
sheim came out of the last war with a 
reputation as Germany’s “most chivalrous 
U-boat captain.” Though he sank millions 
of dollars in Allied shipping, he boasted 
that he never took a single life. And after 
the war the British, who captured and im- 
prisoned him in 1917, made him an honor- 
ary member of the British Legion. 

But this likable and gaunt-faced aristo- 
crat offended Americans after he came to 
New Orleans in 1937 as consul general for 
the Gulf Coast. He was violently pro-Nazi 
and his crowning offense came on June 14, 
1940, when he warned that Germany 
would “not forget that when she was wag- 
ing a struggle for her very life, the United 
States did everything in its power to aid 





her enemies.” He finally left for Germany 
by request in 1941. 

Last week, the Gulf Coast wondered if 
Spiegel had returned—this time in his old 
role as commerce raider. For the first time, 
U-boats became active in the Gulf, evi- 
dently under command of men familiar 
with its shallow waters. Two freighters, 
one American and one Honduran, were 
sunk. The United States vessel was chased 
and shelled by a fast and apparently new 
submarine painted dark green. After the 
crew and passengers left the disabled ship, 
the sub sank her with a torpedo. Then a 
man on the raider’s deck, stripped to the 
waist and deeply tanned, called out in a 
voice like Spiegel’s: “Sorry we can’t help 
you. Hope you get ashore.” 

The incident came during a -week in 
which a dozen or more ships went down 
off the Atlantic Coast. But the Navy sup- 
plied one bright note with an account of 
an old four-stacker destroyer that spotted 
a submarine charging its batteries on the 
surface at.night and sank her with point- 
blank gunfire. Some of the Germans were 
rescued—the first revealed capture of the 
members of a U-boat crew off the At- 
lantic Coast since the start of the war. 





Manna 


The chirping of birds is seldom heard 
in France even in peacetime, for the 
French generally feel that birds should be 
eaten and not heard. Recently the Brit- 
ish intelligence service had a good idea for 
getting information out of France but 
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they forgot about this French attitude. 
What the British did was release pigeons 
from planes over the French countryside. 
The ‘pigeons floated down in cages with 
little parachutes attached. Each bird had 
a rice-paper questionnaire in a capsule 
fastened around its leg and a tag asking 
the finder to answer the questions, put 
the paper in the container, and set the 
pigeon free for flight back to England. 
But most of the ‘pigeons ended up in 
French roasting pans. 





Corregidor Finale 
Last Stand of the Defenders 
Writes an Epic of U.S. Valor 


Every time a shell crashed down it 
lighted up the low beach and the still wa- 
ters of Manila Bay. From their foxholes 
and shallow gun pits the soldiers saw the 
barbed-wire defenses torn up, and as the 
barrage advanced they were forced slowly 
back up the shore. Then, as the fire slack- 
ened for a moment, another sound came 
out of the darkness—the grate of a steel 
bottom on sand. In a few minutes the 
quick rattle of machine-gun fire was inter- 
mixed with the boom of heavy shells. The 
Japanese had finally succeeded in landing 
on Corregidor. 

Thus, shortly before midnight on May 
4, began the last phase of the Battle of the 
Philippines. All through the next day and 
the following dawn the two sides fought 
fiercely over the rugged 2-square mile 
island fortress. The combat lasted 33 hours 
before the overwhelmingly larger Japa- 
nese forces overpowered the weakened and 
half-starved defenders, whose great guns 
had been battered by prolonged bombard- 
ment, and whose ammunition was running 
out. The Japanese also captured the bay’s 
lesser forts, Drum, Frank, and Hughes. 
During the fight, five small American 
naval vessels were sunk, either by enemy 
gunfire or by American action to prevent 
their capture. 

The last communication to the War 
Department from Corregidor came on 
May 6 from Lt. Gen. Jonathan M. Wain- 
wright (see Gen. Fuqua’s War Tides), 
commander of the American forces in the 
Philippines, who, along with Maj. Gen. 
George F. Moore, commander of the island 
garrison, and some 11,574 others,* was 
taken prisoner. 

The message said that fighting had 
ceased and terms of surrender were under 
discussion. Next day, the War Depart- 
ment quoted a Japanese broadcast from 
Manila to the effect that General Wain- 
wright had “reluctantly acceded” to im- 





*Including 3,845 Navy and Marine personnel, 
3,734 American and 2,726 Filipino soldiers, and 
1,269 civilians, according to War Department 
records up to April 15. 
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Wainwright of Corregidor: A Comrade’s Tribute 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U‘S.A. Retired 


Pin the casemates of Corregi- 


dor* came a simple statement last 
week. “My conscience would not let me 
leave before the final curtain. I'll stay 
with my men.” 

Those were the words of Jonathan 
M. Wainwright, a lieutenant general to 
the rest of the world but just plain 
“Skinny” to all of us who know him 
well. 

Wainwright must be given credit for 
avoiding the surrender of Corregidor 
when Bataan fell. His remaining away 
from Bataan during those trying days, 
and whatever instructions he gave to 
Major General King, who conducted 
the surrender of the peninsula forces, 
saved Corregidor for a time. And in 
this achievement he was most fortu- 
nate, since Bataan and Corregidor—in 
fact, all of the Philippines—was one 
command. 

It is still not clear why the Japanese 
did not force Wainwright to surrender 
all of his forces at the time of Bataan. 
However, the Japanese evidently learned 
their lesson, for they made no second 
mistake of this kind. When Wainwright 
sought terms for his Corregidor com- 
mand the Japanese imposed, as a con- 
dition, immediate surrender of the 
scattered American and Filipino forces 
operating on the various islands of the 
archipelago. 

Wainwright never had a_ fighting 
chance in his last command in the 
Philippines. He fell heir to a lost cause 
in the midst of battle. But in those 
last few days he demonstrated his fine 
soldierly demeanor, leadership, courage, 
and resourcefulness. And these knightly 
qualities, for which he was famous, won 
for him the confidence and affection 
of his men and the soubriquet of “the 
most front-going general.” 

Skinny is every inch the polo-playing 
cavalry type of his period not only with 
those long legs which bow just a bit 
but with that debonair air of a knight 
errant of old. He is definitely in the 
class of good fellows, enjoys his club 
life, holds his cards fairly well, can toss 
down a man-sized drink with ease, and 
definitely understands the art of throw- 
ing African dominoes. 

But the man Wainwright, whom this 
observer has known for 30 years and 
alongside of whom he served while on 





*Spanish for judge; also the designation 
of a legendary character of Filipino folklore. 


duty with troops, needs no headlines to 
bring military fame and honors to his 
name. At 22 he was commissioned in 
the cavalry, and his outstanding ability 
immediately gained recognition. 

Wainwright’s Army school training 
tells the factual story of his distin- 
guished ‘career better than any word 
description of his service. He graduated 
from the Mounted Service School, first 
year course, and later the advanced 
course; Chemical Warfare School; Gen- 
eral Staff School in France; Command 
and General Staff School, and the 
Army. War College. All of these school 
assignments were selective and in most 
cases competitive. 


Perhaps the best evidence of 
Wainwright’s outstanding service is 
found in his being awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal and his be'ng 
placed on the General Staff List at the 
end of the last war. Moreover, his per- 
sonal bravery, shown in the recent cam- 
paign in the Philippines, gained for 
him the Distinguished Service Cross. 

But long before Wainwright’s service 
began as an officer, he was particularly 
known for his honor winnings. He grad- 
uated from West Point with the highest 
military honor—‘First Captain of the 
Corps of Cadets.” His classmates 36 
years ago wrote of him in their annual 
“Howitzer”: 


Corporal, Sergeant Major, 1st Ser- 
geant, Ist Captan, Hop Manager, 
Marksman, Toastmaster of his class. 

This is 17, the goal of every good 
cadet’s ambition. 

Many honors have been heaped upon 
Skinny’s head, so many that it’s a won- 
der his slender frame has withstood 
their bending moment without any 
more damage than giving to his knees 
a permanent set. 


When the news flashed that Corregi- 
dor had fallen, the memories of thou- 
sands of servicemen who have shipped 
that way must have gone back to the 
island fortress. And it is fairly certain 
that these veterans of old, when they 
heard the last tragic story from. the 
Philippines, looked back and thought 
of that grim sentinel of Manila Bay 
baptized in the sweat, blood, and tears 
of Americans and Filipinos, as “Skin- 
ny’s Rock,” and of the hero of its clos- 
ing days as “Wainwright of Corregi- 
dor.” 
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mediate surrender not only of the bay 
forts but of all the scattered American and 
Filipino forces operating in various parts 
of the Philippines. But it warned that it 
had no actual knowledge of the reported 
terms or whether or not they had been 
met. 

The capitulation of the Manila Bay 
forts came on the 151st day of the Pacific 
war and 27 days after the fall of Bataan. 
It wiped out the last large-scale United 
Nations resistance behind the long Japa- 
nese invasion line running from Burma 
through the Netherlands East Indies to 
New Guinea and the Solomon Islands. It 
freed large numbers of enemy troops and 
much equipment for campaigns elsewhere, 
and permitted the Japanese full use of 
Manila Bay as a naval and air base. 

The Japanese thus wound up the Philip- 
pine campaign with a major victory. But 
the fall of Corregidor had been inevitable 
ever since Bataan was overrun on April 9 
and the Japanese were able to mount huge 
9.5-inch guns on the lofty slopes of Mount 
Mariveles, at the southern end of the 
peninsula, and attack the fort with devas- 
tating plunging fire. 

Even before that, Corregidor had been 
badly damaged by some 300 aerial bomb- 
ings. In a cable from Australia on May 8, 
Frank Hewlett, United Press correspond- 
ent recently evacuated from the Philip- 
pines, revealed that late in March and 
early in April the bombers scored three 
costly direct hits—on a big ammunition 
dump, the cold-storage plant, and_ the 
main power house. — 

The fall of Corregidor marked the end 
of an epic fight that won acclaim from 
Allied leaders the world over. The most 
heartfelt tribute came from Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur in Australia: “It has sounded 
its own story at the mouth of its guns. It 
has scrolled its own epitaph on enemy tab- 
lets. But through the bloody haze of the 
last reverberating shot I shall always seem 
to see the vision of its grim, gaunt, and 
ghostly men still unafraid.” 





After 44 Years 


The fall of Corregidor ended an epoch 
of 44 years of American history almost to 
the day. General Wainwright’s capitula- 
tion occurred on May 6. Dewey won the 
battle of Manila Bay against the Spanish 
Fleet on May 1, 1898, and the next day 
Manila ceased resistance and Corregidor 
surrendered. 

Dewey’s victory startled the United 
States—a United States that had previous- 
ly been preoccupied with its own affairs, 
that had shown little interest in interna- 
tional affairs. Almost overnight the coun- 
try became conscious of its own inherent 
strength. The phrase “manifest destiny” 
was coined; the United States demanded 
and received recognition as a first-class 
power, and, for the first time, the British 
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Navy accepted the American Navy as its 
equal. 

But the immediate reaction took the 
form of a half-explosive, half-naive enthu- 
siasm. In his column last week, Mark Sul- 
livan recalled two of the ditties of the 
time that illustrated this spirit. One was 
by Eugene Ware, a Kansas poet, and it 
ran: 

Oh, dewy was the morning 
Upon the first of May, 

And Dewey was the Admiral, 
Down in Manila Bay. 

And dewy were the Regent’s eyes 
Them orbs of royal blue, 

And dew we feel discouraged? 
I dew not think we dew! 


Because the commander of the German 
squadron at Manila had adopted an atti- 
tude of ill-disguised hostility toward the 


Americans, Germany for a time became 
extremely unpopular in the United States. 
One poem, first read at a Union League 
Club dinner in New York by Capt. Jos- 
eph B. Coghlan of the American Navy, 
was called “Hoch! Der Kaiser!” A typical 
verse read: 


Der Kaiser of dis Faterland 

Und Gott on high all dings command. 
Ve two—ach! Don’t you understand? 
Myself—und Gott. 


The most unspectacular episode in the 
entire battle of Manila Bay was the fall 
of Corregidor. In the current issue of the 
United States Naval Institute Proceed- 
ings, Capt. J. M. Ellicott, Retired, has 
given an eyewitness account of what hap- 
pened. 

As his fleet lay off Manila May 1, Com- 
modore Dewey “sent a demand to the 


Governor General to direct the Corregidor 
commandant to surrender. Otherwise Ma- 
nila would be shelled. About 10 o’clock 
that night a launch bearing a white flag 
and blowing its whistle incessantly .. . 
passed our ships to take the order for sur- 
render to Corregidor.” 

Two American warships, the Baltimore 
and the Boston, sailed to the fortress and 
anchored under its guns. They sent a de- 
mand to the commandant to surrender all 
the breech plugs of the batteries. He said 
it would take “several days” to collect 
them. Thereupon the Americans arrested 
him, held him on the Baltimore, and 
brought his family aboard, too, when he 
complained that the Filipino garrison might 
kill them. 

While the commandant was held, Elli- 
cott was sent with a landing party to de- 
stroy the Punta Gorda battery on the 
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is now in complete possession of the fortifications. 
cablegram from Manila, sent by the British Consul-Gencral. 





MILLA CITY ON FIRE; 
TO UGH TROOPS FROM SAN FRANCISCO 


Sagasta Communicates the News of the Destruction of the Phillipine 
Towns to the Queen---Shells of the American 


a i Fleet Destroy Cavite. 


ASHINGTON, May 2.—It is reported here on apparently reliable authority, and generally be- 
lieved in official circles, that Manila has surrendered to Admiral Dewey, and that the latter 


This news, it is said, has been received by President McKinley. It came'in the shape of a 


It is understood that Admiral Dewey has asked for troops to aid him in holding Manila. If it 
{s decided to grant the request they will at once be rushed forward from San Francisco. 
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The New York Journal for May 3, 1898, hailed a victory, and its successor told of defeat on May 6, 1942 






































\ My cub runneth over.” 
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Batchelor in The New York Daily News 


Britain toasting America in an 1898 Journal cartoon . ... America drinking alone in a 1942 Daily News cartoon 
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north side of the bay entrance. After 
“landing in a cove about half a mile behind 
it,” the Americans “advanced upon it from 
the rear prepared for resistance but the 
gunners had fled. The guns were muzzle 
loaders and had only to be spiked. The 
Baltimore then returned to Corregidor and 
the breech plugs . . . were delivered on 
board . . . So ended the menace of Cor- 
regidor.” 





Jag Off Java 

A tale of landlubbers at sea and. how 
they survived came out of Australia last 
week. A NEWSWEEK correspondent cabled 
the following foamy version of it: 

“A certain tall young wing commander 
isn’t tall enough or handsome enough to 
make people look twice. But postwar sea 
writers are going to search for him to re- 
cord one of the world’s most notable sea 
stories—the story of twelve men’s 44-day 
journey in an open boat. Australia, sati- 
ated with stories of hazardous escapes and 
perilous journeys, found this one different. 

“Tt started in Java. The wing com- 
mander, named Jeudwine, with no planes 
left, and the Japs blowing up the town his 
squadron had helped defend, mustered 
three other English officers and eight Aus- 
tralian sergeants. They crammed a ship’s 
lifeboat with food and sailed on March 6. 
His widely published log tells the official 
story of what happened—a dangerous and 
adventurous trip until they were picked 
up by an Australian plane. 

“Unofficially the story is similar but bet- 
ter. The main emphasis is laid by all 
hands on the foresight with which scores 
of cans of Pabst beer were stowed in the 
boat’s lockers. ‘That kept us sane,’ one 
sergeant said. The log mentioned the re- 
lief of the men when the whale disappeared. 
This relief came after the whale had, as 
they declared, glared at them for a quarter 
century or so. 

The incident gave the crew courace to 
tackle a bottle of the cheapest brandy, 
which, since they were breakfastless, pro- 
duced a unique sight: twelve men, hun- 
dreds of miles from land, half drunk in an 
open boat. 

“‘T wouldn’t change one man in that 
crew,’ said Jeudwine. “There isn’t a better 
skipper,’ said the crew. After two days in 
a hospital and two weeks’ leave, all are 
now returning to duty.” 





Battered Luftwaffe 


If I could send 20,000 bombers to Ger- 
many tonight, Germany would not be in 
the war tomorrow. If I could send 1,000 
bombers to Germany every night, we could 
end the war by autumn. 


Air Marshal Arthur Travers (Ginger) 
Harris, chief of the British Bomber Com- 
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mand, offered this’ short cut to victory. 
Although the figures he quoted are very 
high, Harris’ statement indicated what the 
RAF had in store for the Germans. And 
last week the big planes of the Bomber 
Command continued to crack hard at the 
Reich. 

They flew again to Rostock, where the 
death toll after the previous RAF ham- 
mering had risen to 7,000. On the wreck- 
age of the Baltic city, the RAF dumped 
mostly incendiaries just to make sure that 
the Germans would be unable to do any 
rapid repair work. These British incendi- 
aries were a new type. Instead of depend- 
ing on thermite, the standard incendiary 
filling, they contained oil and phosphorus. 
which produced a more persistent fire than 
thermite and more than double the amount 
of heat given off by a thermite bomb. The 
drawback of such bombs previously had 
been the difficulty of putting enough oil in 
them to be effective, but the British had 
apparently solved this problem. 

The RAF saved its high explosives for 
Warnemiinde, an important ferry terminal 
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Newsweek—Starworih 


Where is the Luftwaffe? This map shows how Hitler has had to scatter his 
air fleets across Europe and Africa 


on the Baltic a few miles north of Rostock. 
Some 250 tons of bombs were dumped on 
the little city, which has a U-boat train- 
ing base and a plane factory employing 
10,000. The Germans kept quiet about the 
exact casualties and damage but described 
the attack as a “terror raid.” 

Warnemiinde had a unique system of 
protection. Though the anti-aircraft bar- 
rage was very heavy at first, no search- 
lights were used. Then hundreds of beams 
flashed on, not only stabbing the sky with 
huge cones but also shielding Warnemiinde 
beneath an almost horizontal sheet of 
light. The raiders had to dive beneath thie 
blinding light screen to see their targets. 
Nineteen RAF bombers were lost. 

The Germans struck back in repris:il 
raids on British towns. These attacks were 
weak and at no time did the Nazis dis- 
play their old power. The reason wis 
simple. Hitler, who took such trouble to 
avoid a two-front war, has now been 
forced to scatter the Luftwaffe over most 
of Europe and part of Africa. The extent 
to which this has divided German air- 
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striking power was revealed in a break- 
down made for the North American 
Newspaper Alliance by Peter Masefield, 
air correspondent of The London Sun- 
day Times and one of Britain’s best in- 
formed commentators on aviation (see 
map, page 24). 

Masefield estimated that the Germans 
had 5,000 planes in operational squadrons 
—first-line formations in actual service— 
out of a total of 30,000, including reserves 
and trainers. This compared with 6,000 
operational craft and a total of 40,000 
planes possessed by the Nazis in the spring 
of 1940. The heaviest German concentra- 
tion now faces the British, and the next 
heaviest is under Field Marshal Albert 
Kesselring in Sicily. 

The dilemma before Hitler, Masefield 
believes, is that he must marshall all his 
air strength to crush Russia. He cannot 
do so without weakening his air units 
in France or the Mediterranean. Such a 
move would threaten him either with an 
Allied invasion of the Continent or the 
disruption of the Axis supply lines to 
Africa. An equally optimistic view came 
last week from Maj. Gen. Dmitri D. Gren- 
dal, the Soviet aircraft expert. The Luft- 
waffe, he declared, had lost 15,000 planes 
in Russia—and with them the hope of 
regaining air superiority in Russian skies. 

Meanwhile, the worried Nazi command 
was reported to have ordered its war in- 
dustry to concentrate all energies on pro- 
duction of planes—even to the detriment 
of tanks. Figures from neutral sources 
indicated that Germany’s plane output had 
dropped from its peak of 3,300 in June 
1941 to between 2,700 and 2,800. Italy 
was believed to be turning out no more 
than 700 machines a month. The Nazis 
estimate their opponents’ production as 
follows: United States, 3,300 planes a 
month; Britain, 2,400; Russia, 2,600 to 
2,900. 





Gort for Dobbie 


Lord Gort, head of the British Expedi- 
tionary Force in 1939-40 and former com- 
mander at Gibraltar, arrived in Malta last 
week to take charge of the island fortress. 
Even as he landed, the sirens began to wail 
their 2,300th air-raid alarm of the war and 


the Spitfires and Hurricanes took to the air . 


to give battle to the attackers. Gort re- 
placed 62-year-old Sir William Dobbie, 
militant warrior and Christian, who left for 
a rest in England after two years under 
bombs. Dobbie departed during an air raid. 

On May 10 Gort was sworn in as Gov- 
ernor General while bombs rained down 
and at one point all officials at the cere- 
mony had to throw themselves on the 
ground when the Germans scored a near 
miss. During that and the following day, 
the defenders of Malta destroyed or dam- 
aged 93 Axis planes in some of the big- 
gest battles ever seen over the island. 











Winston Churchill paid tribute to both 
Dobbie and Gort in his Sunday address. 
General Dobbie’s work, he said, “entitles 
him to release and repose.” He charac- 
terized Lord Gort in these words: “He is 
a grand fighter.” 





China’s Back Door 


For 600 miles the Burma Road coils 
across the barren, rust-colored landscape 
of Western China. It winds up mountains 
7,000 and 8,000 feet high. It drops thou- 
sands of feet down into narrow river 
valleys. Before it reaches the terminus at 
Kunming, it passes over 250 bridges and 
crosses two of the world’s great rivers, the 
Salween and the Mekong. 

It is 125 miles from the Burma border to 
the Salween River bridge. Along this 
stretch, the Japanese last week thrust out 
two columns in an invasion of China 
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through the back door. The Chinese let 
them advance at first—then they fiercely 
struck back. From hiding places in the 
sparse brush on the mountain side, Chi- 
nese troops swept down on the Japanese 
columns and threw them down the Bur- 
ma Road in confusion. 

One Japanese column of 50 trucks was 
also caught by the fliers of the American 
Volunteer Group. The action was described 
by an American pilot: “As we dove into 
the narrow gorges where the Japanese were 
attempting to cross, we discovered they 
had hidden a long column of trucks behind 
rocks to avoid Chinese artillery fire from 
the opposite bank. Our bombs blew up at 
least a dozen trucks, some loaded with 
gasoline, causing terrific explosions. Five 
times we dove, with our guns sweeping 50 
feet over the column. The Japs fired at us 
with rifles and machine guns, but after our 
last dive they didn’t fire any more—they 
were either dead or wounded.” 

All over Burma, as in China, other Japa- 
nese columns raced across the country- 
side, in a dash to cut off the retreat of the 
Allied forces. Watching the rapidly stretch- 
ing Japanese supply lines, the Chinese con- 
fidently predicted the Battle of Burma 
might even yet turn from a sure Japa- 
nese victory into a “series of Changshas.” 
(At the town of Changsha in Central 
China, the Japanese suffered three dis- 
astrous defeats when their supply lines 
were severed.) 

But the Allies in Burma were still in 
grave peril. Japanese reinforcements pushed 
up the Burma Road, to rescue the units 
trapped by the Chinese. Another Japanese 
force, driving deep into Northern Burma, 
claimed the capture of the picturesque 
bazaar town of Bhamo, and of the railhead 
at Myitkyina (pronounced mitchinaw). 
This busy little town, with its ugly brown 
stone government buildings and thatch- 
roofed native huts, lies almost within the 
shadow of Tibet. From airfields there, the 
Japanese could blast the road the Chinese 
are building to India across the Tibetan 
“roof of the world.” 

Both the British and the Chinese forces 
trapped in Central Burma by the advanc- 
ing Japanese had apparently escaped. The 
Chinese even managed to recapture the 
pretty resort town of Maymyo, Burma’s 
summer capital, and reached the out- 
skirts of ruined Mandalay. But both points 
lay in the line of their retreat and the 
withdrawal must have cost the Allied 
Armies all their heavy equipment and 
probably severe casualties. 

Axis reports also said a Japanese column 
had crossed the Burma border into coastal 
India. Another column was said to have 
pushed over the border into the Indian 
state of Manipur, on a jungle road once 
used by the Burmese in invasions of India 
and lately traveled by Hindu refugees. 
And the Indian town of Chittagong, with 
its busy port and railway, was severely 
bombed by Japanese aircraft. 
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Soft Speech but a Big Stick 


U.S. Formula on Martinique 


Washington Is Determined 
to Keep the Vichy Possessions 
in Caribbean Neutralized 


Just four days after Britain sewed up 
the Vichy island of Madagascar (see page 
20), thereby eliminating a chief threat to 
Allied communications in the Indian 
Ocean, the United States opened a squeeze 
play on Vichy’s second vital M island, 
Martinique——the weak link in the Ameri- 
can chain of defense in the Caribbean. 
But whereas Britain moved with ships, 
guns, and Commandos, America substi- 
tuted argument for arms and moral sua- 
sion for conquest. 

On the morning of May 9 Rear Admiral 
John H. Hoover, commander of the Carib- 
bean Sea front, and Samuel Reber, assist- 


cal 


for Admiral Georges Robert, High Com- 
missioner for the French Caribbean pos- 
sessions of Martinique, Guadeloupe, and 
French Guiana. Between its lines ran the 
hard force of an unvoiced threat. 

The proposition offered peace for peace: 
“Should mutually satisfactory arrange- 
ments be reached with Admiral Robert as 
High Commissioner, assuring that the 
French authorities in the French Carib- 
bean Atlantic Coast area will not furnish 
aid and comfort to the Axis forces, the 
United States is prepared to safeguard the 
interests of France in these areas, to main- 
tain their economic life, and to assure that 
all assets of the French Government in the 
French Caribbean possessions be held for 
the ultimate use of the French people.” 

There was no elaboration. But it was 
understood that among other things want- 
ed was complete immobilization, perhaps 
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The relation of Martinique and other French possessions to our outposts 


ant chief of the State Department’s Di- 
vision of European Affairs, arrived at 
Martinique from San Juan, P. R., the 
living symbols of a mailed fist and its 
velvet glove. They bore a soft-sounding 
proposition in smooth diplomatic language 


even disarmament, of three strong units of 
the French Navy now berthed at the 
island. They are the 22,146-ton aircraft 
carrier Béarn, the 5,886-ton cruiser Emile 
Bertin, and the 6,496-ton school-ship cruis- 
er Jeanne D’Arc. Also to be safeguarded is 


—e, 
a 


a fair group of freighters and tankers at 
Martinique, and 100 American-built fight. 
er planes, slated for France before she 
capitulated. 

The State Department made no com. 
ment on action to be taken if the dea! fel] 
through. There was no talk of force. But 
the threat was there too. Admiral Robert, 
Vichy, and the Axis know that American 
bases dominate the area and make occupa- 
tion or starvation easy. Our Caribbean 
patrol keeps up a steady guard. The Santa 
Lucia base points at Martinique from the 


‘south. The Antigua force threatens Guade- 


loupe from the north. United States troops 
watch from Surinam on one side of French 
Guiana, and Brazilian troops patrol its 
other border constantly. 


Should occupation become necessary, 
the United States might confer with other 
South American Republics before moving 
in, as set forth under Pan-American agree- 
ments. But should speed be needed, action 
may come first and consultations later. 


Background 

The importance of Martinique to the 
Caribbean defenses has been recognized 
ever since the United States obtained six 
bases from the British in 1940. Last De- 
cember the Government first moved to cut 
that menace. In an argreement reached 
with Admiral Robert, the three warships 
dumped their boilers, canceled all trial 
runs, and stopped importations of fuel 
oil, thus eliminating the danger of de- 
sertion to Axis naval forces. In return the 
United States guaranteed there would be 
no attacks on French Caribbean holdings, 
and continued shipments of nonmilitary 
supplies so the islanders could get the 
necessities of life. 

Although this scuttled the original Amer- 
ican hope of purchasing the vessels, it 
saved France from breaking the terms of 
her armistice with the Nazis. It set up a 
temporarily satisfactory status quo. But 
with the’ collaborationist Laval in the 
French saddle, under a Nazi checkrein, the 
status quo became too thin a guarantee, as 
pointed out by Ernest Lindley in Wash- 


‘ington Tides on page 29. 


Admiral Hoover returned “temporarily” 
to San Juan May 10. It was rumored that 
the conference had progressed satisfactori- 
ly. German correspondents reported nerv- 
ousness over the negotiations in Vichy, 
where Laval conferred with S. Pinkney 
Tuck, American chargé d’affaires, and then 
sent instructions to his ambassador at 
Washington, Gaston Henry-Haye. 

Admiral Robert has a high degree of 
autonomy at Martinique, but Laval, it was 
reported, would accept nothing he had not 
first had the opportunity to approve. He 
has indicated that previous understandings 
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der than a Pi 


HAT’S an important specifi- 
pe cation for an airplane engine, 
when you want every mile of 
speed you can get from a military 
fighter plane. 


When you cut down wind-resis- 
tance, you get more good from 
horsepower and fuel, because it’s 
less effort to push the plane 
through the air. 


And only with a liquid-cooled en- 
gine can you build such a plane. 


So General Motors undertook the 





long job of developing the Allison 
engine—starting back in 1930. 


And now that thousands of these 
engines have gone into service, 
America can be glad that some- 


one tackled that job. 


They’re going into planes for the 
U. S. Army and the R.A. F. in the newspapers from day to 
And they’ve been meeting the day. Each succeeding month, in 
The experience of General Motors is : ; 
fallrownded and without bias in the \| test Of combat everywhere —in fact, adds to the evidence that 
airplane engine field. In addition to the Far East, the Middle East, the Allison engine is unsurpassed 


the liquid-cooled Allison engine, GM is 


sauder license t0:build aintauled vadkil Europe and Africa—as you read for the job assigned to it. 
engines in its Buick and Chevrolet plants. 


LIQUID-COOLEP AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid’s many atin 


ba geod old (Imeviean custom 


One of the things about America that 
often surprises visitors from other coun- 
tries is the abundance of good water... 
pure, clear, sparkling water, yours for 
the turning of a tap. It’s an old Ameri- 
can custom—like automobiles, skyscrap- 
ers, apple pie, and speaking up in town 
meeting. 

But like most blessings, good water 
cannot be obtained, even in America, 
without effort and eternal vigilance. It 
is the product of scientific engineering, 
and its production is a big industry in 
itself. One of the most important mate- 
rials used in the treatment of water at 
filtration plants is aluminum sulphate, 
or “alum,” as it is usually called. Most 
natural waters carry great quantities of 
organic and inorganic matter in suspen- 


MOLDING 


sion, which must be coagulated before 

it can be removed. The addition of alum 

to the water results in the formation of 

small insoluble particles about which the 

impurities collect. Like snowballs roll- 

ing down hill, these nuclei grow 

larger and larger as the minute 

particles of “floc” gather about 

them and they sink to the 

bottom. Thus is the water 

“swept” clean of foreign matter 

and rendered sparklingly clea 

and colorless. 
American Cyanamid produces 

a specially developed alum 

which is used by an increasing 

number of communities be- 

cause of its new and superior 

coagulating properties. 


THE FUT 


In this manner Cyanamid chemistry 
unites with the work of public officiils 
to promote safety and that sense of weil- 
being which is so essential to a people 
occupied in an all-absorbing tas. 


American 
Cyanamid Compan’ 
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between Vichy and the United States were 
satisfactory, and that any move to alter 
them should be handled between Vichy 
and Washington, not through a lesser agent 
in the setup. 

But Washington prefers to deal direct 
with Admiral Robert. Its proposition was 
one he could accept with honor and on his 
own responsibility. Officials hope to avoid 
occupation at all costs. But they are deter- 
mined to defend America’s best interests, 
and their power to do so is apparent. 





















































Bench Wai mers 


The Missouri Supreme Court completed 
its majority ruling in a fire-insurance case. 
Chief Justice Ernest S. Gantt dissented. 
Judge Ernest M. Tipton countered with a 

reply. Gantt followed with a rebuttal. 
In issuing its decision May 4, the bench 
excluded the three Gantt-Tipton opinions 
as “scandalous, impertinent, and _ scurril- 
Jet ous”—a suppression technically unprece- 
“HH dented in legal history. Gantt immediately 
resigned as chief justice of the court en 
banc and as presiding justice of its first 
division. He remained as a member of the 
court, however, since both posts are ad- 
ministrative and rotate among the judges 

periodically. 








Back Home 


The Swedish liner Drottningholm went 
into diplomatic shuttle service May 7. On 
a mission so delicate that the State De- 
partment issued a cut-and-dried release 
about it and asked newspapers to publish 
no other details, she sailed from Jersey 
City, N.J., bearing 948 Axis envoys, their 
staffs, and other nationals. They were to be 
exchanged at Lisbon for American diplo- 
mats, newspaper correspondents, and 
others interned abroad when the United 
States entered the war. 

The departing guests—Germans, Ital- 
ians, Rumanians, Bulgarians, and Hun- 
garians—had been concentrated at Ashe- 
ville, N.C., White Sulphur Springs, W.Va., 
and Cincinnati, Ohio. They reached Jersey 
City in six special trains timed to arrive 
the day of sailing. The Gripsholm, sister 





3 4 ship to the Drottningholm, has been char- 
Is tered by the United States Government 
1. for a similar chore—the forthcoming swap 
le of American and Japanese envoys and na- 
c, tionals. 





Political Notes 


_ William J. Bulow, 73-year-old prewar 
isolationist and three-term South Dakota 
veteran of the United States Senate, 
stumped for Democratic renomination to 
; the post by remote control: he stayed in 
Washington and sent home canned broad- 
casts insisting that “isolationism ended at 
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The Significance of the Martinique Parley 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


‘ Petia, Guadeloupe, and 
French Guiana have been the least 
troublesome sectors of American re!.1- 
tions with French territory actually or 
nominally under the control of Vichy. 
Their geographical location would make 
them dangerous in enemy hands. But 
it also makes their use by the enemy 
extremely difficult. Martinique and 
Guadeloupe are hemmed in by Brit- 
ish islands on which we have bases. 
We have troops in Dutch Guiana and 
our major base at Trinidad is not far 
away. 

At Martinique we have a naval ob- 
server and both there and at Guade- 
loupe we have consuls. It is a fair pre- 
sumption that on both islands we have 
numerous secret operatives and the 
British consul and naval personnel in 
islands nearby likewise have their con- 
tacts. Natives from Martinique have 
often brought reports of various kinds 
of assistance to the Axis. But, accord- 
ing to responsible American officials, 
careful checking has substantiated none 
of them. This does not remove the pos- 
sibility that Axis submarines are being 
refueled from caches in out-of-the-way 
places in the West Indies. But our offi- 
cials have been satisfied with the atti- 
tude of the French authorities. They 
have regarded Admiral Robert as both 
scrupulous and friendly. 

Economically, the islands are cut off 
from France. All the sugar and rum 
which they are allowed to export come 
to the United States, and they are de- 
pendent upon us for food, fuel, and lu- 
bricants. We undertook to supply these 
minimum needs under our original agree- 
ment with Admiral Robert acting as 
High Commissioner with plenipotenti- 
ary powers. We undertook, among other 
things, to prevent the islands from be- 
ing of any aid to the Axis. He agreed 
also that the French warships at Mar- 
tinique would make no practice runs 
without advance notice to us so that our 
naval forces could keep them under 
surveillance. And when our ships used 
for this purpose were needed elsewhere 
he suspended the practice runs (see 
page 26). That is the background 
against which new negotiations with 
Robert were opened last week. Ob- 
viously, a complete divorce of the 
French islands from Vichy is highly de- 
sirable. This could be secured by force 
and not much would be required at any 
time. But if declared by Robert, it 


would have moré useful repercussions 
elsewhere in the French Empire. 

Since the French armistice of June 
1940, American policy toward France 
has had a threefold purpose: to keep 
the French Fleet from being employed 
for Axis purposes, to prevent Axis oc- 
cupation and use of strategic points in 
the French Empire, and to resuscitate 
the spirit of the French people. In pros- 
ecuting this policy our government has 
been severely handicapped because in 
France and most parts of the French 
Empire it could not immediately sup- 
port its diplomacy by military force. 
Hitler has been able to hold a sword at 
the neck of France and at any time he 
could have occupied the French North 
African possessions and, by air, prob- 
ably have established himself at Dakar. 
Against Hitler’s immediate power we 
have had to play the hope that eventu- 
ally he would be defeated and France 
and her empire restored. 


In Washington our policy has been 
described as a “delaying” action on 
which not too much hope was pinned. 
On several previous occasions the jig 
seemed to be up. Unquestionably Hit- 
ler’s present maneuver through Laval 
is his most threatening. But it comes 
when the spirit of the French people 
has been revived and when they and the 
French pro-consuls can begin to feel 
and see the growing power of the 
United Nations and Hitler’s doom. 

At the moment of this writing Hitler 
has not surely achieved his major ob- 
jectives in France. The French Fleet is 
still immobile and American officials 
have not yet received evidence it is 
being. prepared for the movement 
against Syria which they anticipated. 
American observers in French and 
North and West Africa reported last 
week that everything there was still 
satisfactory from our viewpoint. And 
there were signs that Berlin was dis- 
turbed by Laval’s failure to move more 
rapidly. 

Unquestionably Laval has encoun- 
tered serious difficulty in winning the 
confidence of the French people, and 
the Germans have not helped him by 
continuing to execute French hostages. 
This does not mean that through Laval 
Hitler will not succeed at least in part. 
But it at least offers hope that time has 
been bought and Hitler’s gain, if he 
makes any, circumscribed. 
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Our Army Tank Units Practice n Their Own Libya ... 











Breakdowns: A truck tows a sand-bogged tank . . .a photographer turns to and pushes a stalled peep 
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Wide World photos 





Pearl Harbor.” His opponent, “Cowboy 


Tom” Berry, 63-year-old ex-governor and 
state party chairman, toured the state, 
harping on Bulow’s anti-interventionism 
and promising full support of President 
Roosevelt. 

In the state primaries last week South 
Dakotans showed they like their oratory 
in the flesh: Berry beat out Bulow in a 
political upset. 

But South Dakota’s Republicans ignored 
isolationism. They named for the Senate 
seat Gov. Harlan J. Bushfield, whose op- 
ponent, Olive A. Ringsrud, Secretary of 
State, had campaigned on Bushfield’s non- 
interventionist record. Nor did the issue 
emerge in last week’s only other Senatorial 
primary: in Alabama, where Democratic 
nomination amounts to election, Sen. John 
H. Bankhead won unopposed. 


{ In New York Gov. Herbert H. Lehman, 
announcing after nearly ten years in office 
that he would not run again even if 
renominated, threw the Democratic nomi- 
nations wide open. State Attorney General 
John J. Bennett Jr., supported by former 
Postmaster General James A. Farley, got 
his hat in the ring first. 


the armies of Europe,’ 


Major Heroes 


“Would you go to war again, sergeant?” 
A reporter asked ‘Alvin C. York on Armi- 
stice Day, 1934. 

“Absolutely, if it became necessary,” 


. answered the. man who was a conscientious 


objector before he was drafted in No- 
vember 1917 and went on to win the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. 

York, now 54, whose exploit in killing 
twenty and capturing 132 Germans in the 
Argonne on Oct. 8, 1918, won from Mar- 
shal Foch praise as “the greatest thing ac- 
complished by any private soldier in all 
> went back to war 
last week. He had turned down all chances 
to get rich on his heroism and consented 
to its portrayal in a popular movie last 
year only because he felt it was his patri- 
otic duty. He has acted as chairman of his 
local Tennessee draft board and lectured 
and written on the war emergency. On 
May 7 the War Department announced 
he had been commissioned a major of 
infantry, the branch in which he won his 
honors. 

Another 1918 hero also became an in- 
fantry major. Samuel Woodfill was cited 


by Gen. John J. Pershing for outstanding 
heroism when he attacked singlehanded a 
series of German machine-gun nests near 
Cunel, “killing the crews of each in turn 
until reduced to the necessity of assaulting 
the last detachment with a pick, dis- 
patching them all.” Now 59, Woodfill en- 
listed as a private in 1901, served twenty 
years in the Philippines, Mexico, Alaska, 
and France, and retired in 1923 with the 
wartime rank of captain. He too won the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. 





Relief Fronts 


A gull dishes out battery acid and punk. 
That’s good Army English for a girl who 
serves coffee and bread, according to a 
dictionary of military slang compiled by 
the United Service Organizations. The 
book will be sold in conjunction with the 
USO’s new drive, which opened May 1, 
for $32,000,000 to boost its clubhouses 
from 590 to more than 900. Another fea- 
ture of the campaign will be a national 
photography contest for soldiers, sailors, 
and marines. 

Otk +r war-relief developments: 
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Maj}. Gen. George Ss. Patton Jr. and his “flagship” 


_.. a Patch of California Desert 
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“ Twenty thousand flower, vegetable, and 
fruit shows will be held throughout the 
country during September in an effort to 
raise $2,000,000 for the Army Emergency 
and Navy Relief Funds. Richardson 
Wright, chairman of the International 
Flower Show, was appointed chairman of 
the National Committee, which also will 
cooperate with the National Victory Gar- 
den program. Thirty-seven national so- 
cieties, amateur, professional, and com- 
mercial, will be invited to appoint repre- 
sentatives in all 48 states to stimulate the 
effort. J. W. Johnston of The New York 
Herald Tribune will be in charge of horti- 
cultural events. 


* Russian War Relief, Inc., opened a cam- 
paign to raise $6,000,000 for medical and 
surgical supplies for the Soviet. At the 
inaugural dinner, May 7, Joseph E. Davies, 
former ambassador to the U.S.S.R., warned 
against “stooges of Hitler” who through 
Communistic witch-hunting try to prevent 
American aid to Russia. 


4, United China Relief, whose drive for 
$7,000,000 began last month, stated that 


it had already raised more than $2,000,- 
000. 


Fighting Daughters 


When the Daughters of the American 
Revolution assembled in Chicago May 5 
for their 51st Continental Congress, the 
first ever to be held outside of Washing- 
ton, they underwent a minor revolution of 
their own. The 3,000 delegates of an or- 
ganization which in 1932 opposed recogni- 
tion of Russia, applauded their regent for 
France, Mrs. Tryphosa Bates-Batcheller, 
who said: “Stalin is a university gradu- 
ate and a man of great studies.* He is a 
man who, when he sees a great mistake, 
admits it and corrects it. Today in Rus- 
sia, Communism . Is practically non- 
existent.” 

War Bonds were a primary preoccupa- 
tion of the meeting. Corsages of War 
Stamps blossomed in place of the tradi- 
tionally prominent orchids (Washington 
florists once estimated that the Congress 
upped trade 300 per cent). High-pressure 
War Bond salesmanship from Mrs. Russell 
W. Magna, known to the organization as 





*At 14, Stalin entered the seminary at Tiflis, 
where the curriculum corresponds to the Rus- 
sian high school but left five-years later with- 
out graduating. 








its “gold digger,’ wheedled more than 
$250,000 out of the ladies. 

Speeches echoed the meeting’s an- 
nounced keynote: “courage.” Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Pouch, the president general: 
“This has been called a time of blood and 
sweat and tears. We will try to keep back 
the tears.” Mrs. E. Thomas Boyd, pre- 
siding officer: “Put on the sackcloth of 
hard work and the ashes of repentance for 
our slackness . . . Up, pioneers, and at 
them.” 





Mathewson Pitching 


There were gray clouds overhead and a 
chill bite in the air. Thin snow blanketed 
the rice paddies and the flat, canal-striped 
farmlands about Shanghai. It was the 
morning of Jan. 8, 1933. Christy Mathew- 
son Jr. and his bride of two weeks, the for- 
mer Margaret Phillips of Philadelphia, took 
their places in a Sikorsky amphibian at 
Lungwha Airport outside the city. A few 
minutes later, as Mathewson attempted to 
take off, the plane crashed into a bank of 
the Whangpoo River. Mrs. Mathewson was 
killed. Christy suffered fractures of both 
arms and the left leg. 

The son of the immortal fadeaway pitch- 
er for the New York Giants had come to 
China the previous July, with eight other 
young American fliers. They had been or- 
ganized by Col. John H. Jouett, then avia- 
tion adviser to the Chinese Central govern- 
ment, to establish the Central Aviation 
School at Hangchow. For young Christy, 
that project was now over. 

In the Shanghai Country Hospital, his 
leg failed to heal and was amputated in 
July. Two weeks later he took ship for the 
United States where doctors, performing 
near-miracles, got the luckless flier back to 
health again. He spent the next two years 
at Saranac Lake, N. Y., conditioning him- 
self to an artificial limb. In 1938 he married 
the former Leila Morton of Urbana, Iowa, 
flying from Hagerstown, Md., to Miami for 
the ceremony. And in 1939 his commission 
as a first lieutenant on inactive duty in the 
Air Corps Reserve expired. 

Mathewson applied for reinstatement 
but was rejected for physical defects. He 
tried again, however, and in March 1941 
was given an Air Corps job in Washington. 
That expired seven months later, and he 
was transferred to the Western Procure- 
ment Division of the Matériel Division, to 
assist in the training of Chinese cadets. 
Later he was shifted to Phoenix, Ariz., 
again to train Chinese cadets. Last week 
it was disclosed that he had been promoted 
to the rank of captain on active duty with 
the Flying Training Command in Cali- 
fornia. ' 


J Joseph P. Kennedy Jr., 26-year-old son, 
of the former ambassador to Great Britain, 
won his “Wings of Gold” at the Naval Air 
Station in Jacksonville, Fla., May 5. Ken- 
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nedy Senior presented a commission as an 
ensign in the Navy to Kennedy Junior— 
the second in the family to hold a Naval 
commission. Ensign John F. Kennedy, 24, 
already is in service. 





Invasion of U.S.? 


To Americans still awaiting word of an 
all-out Allied offensive Vice President Wal- 
lace last week delivered a warning that the 
next great war blow might hit the United 
States itself. He said there was danger 
within the next few months of simultaneous 
invasion of the Western Hemisphere by 
Japanese and German forces. 

Speaking May 8 at a dinner of the Free 
World Association in New York, Wallace 
declared Japan might attempt an attack 
on Alaska and our northwest coast. At 
the same time her German partner might 
try “to furnish leadership and _ stiffening 
to a German uprising in Latin America,” 
via transport planes shuttled across from 
Dakar in Africa. He added that fifth 
columnists in the United States and Latin 
America would make an effort “to sabo- 
tage not merely our war-material plants 
but even infinitely more important, our 

unds.” 





Seagoing Soldiers 

Every day, little overgrown tugboats in 
gray war paint go chuffing along the har- 
bors and off-shore channels of the Ameri- 
can coasts. They set the mines which help 
keep enemy raiders well out to sea and 
which would become the last line of sea 
defense against an invader. Last week, for 
the first time, the Army took a NEWSWEEK 
reporter aboard one of the boats and 
showed how they operate. 

Unarmed, dumpy, and _ prosaic, the 
Army mine planters {as distinguished 
from the Navy’s blue-water mine layers) 
are a curious maritime phenomenon. They 
are seagoing ships with soldier crews. 
Under control of the Coast Artillery, their 
skippers (in charge of the ship itself) are 
khaki-clad warrant officers; their com- 
manding officers (who supervise mining 
operations) , captains or lieutenants. Some 
of the men have worked up in the 
service, while others come from the mer- 
chant marine or from Fort Monroe’s 
School of Submarine Mines. But now, with 
new, trim, welded mine planters building, 
land-lubber selectees are in training. They 
don’t need much beyond muscle and good 
sea legs, for although the planters are 
sturdy and have proved it by trips around 
the Horn and to the Philippines, their 
normal routine takes them at most only 
4 or 5 miles from shore. They stay out for 
periods varying from a few hours to a few 
days—never more. And although the crew 
sleeps on board, it is almost always in the 
comforting shelter of a wharf. 
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Death in Buffalo: This blonde who 
poised on ledge of a hotel . . . 


—_ 


~ Wide ‘World photos 
... was caught by the camera as she 


plunged 8 stories to street 


Mine planters are highly specialized 
craft. They need twin screws for mobility, 
to whip the boats out of the way of newly 
planted mines, which otherwise might 
foul a propeller. They must have plenty of 
space for mines. cables, and planting 
devices. The average boat is around 1,000 
tons, 150 feet over-all, and makes 10 to 
15 knots. Some of the boats have been 
in service more than twenty years, but 
even these have been brought up to date 
with fathometers, public-address systems 
that can bellow 300 yards to supporting 
craft, two-way radio, and de Gaussing 
devices, which nullify enemy magnetic 
mines. 

Unlike the Navy’s magnetic and con- 
tact types, Army mines are electrically 
controlled from shore and harmless to 
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friendly shipping. Once set off, however, 
they are potent. At close range they sink 
their victim instantly, and over a wide 
radius they can damage hull, plating, and 
sensitive underwater parts enough to slow 
him down or cripplé him. 

The officers and men like their branch 
of the service. Because their work is 
strenuous manual labor, all hands get a 
50 per cent extra ration. The food is good 
too, including steaks and fresh vegetables. 
When the men can’t get ashore they take 
to the tireless amusements of the sea— 
card playing and listening to the radio. 

Since the war began, the small mine- 
planting service has been worked hard. 
But the men put in their long hours cheer- 
fully. Tight-lipped, they know their little 
boats’ movements and the location of the 
mines they plant interest enemy spies «s 
much as a warship’s sailing date. 
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Death Drop 


Mrs. Margaret Miller, 35-year-old Chi- 
cago divorcee, checked in at the Genesee 
Hotel in Buffalo, N.Y., on the morning of 
May 7. Soon afterwards she was seen sit- 
ting on the window ledge outside a wom- 
en’s rest room on the eighth floor, swing- 
ing her legs and waving at the scared 
crowd below. Police tried to reach her, 
but as the locked door delayed them shie 
leaped to her death. I. Russell Sorgi, Buf- 
falo Courier-Express photographer, clicked 
his camera and took the pictures seen on 
this page. 








‘Flynn-Flamming’ 

National Democratic Chairman Edward 
J. Flynn has bossed New York’s Bronx 
County for 22 years. On May 5 a Bronx 
grand jury cleared him of charges that he 
had used city-owned paving blocks for the 
Belgian courtyard of his estate at Lake 
Mahopac, N. Y., (Newsweek, March 23). 
In a seventeen page presentment, the jury 
also cleared Mayor F. H. La Guardia of 
plotting with Flynn to keep the affair 
quiet, and found the Bronx “singularly free 
of fraud and corruption.” 

Paul J. Kern, ousted president of New 
York’s Civil Service Commission, who 
brought the locally sensational charges. 
called the presentment a “whitewash” of 
“Flynn-flamming,” and.the Citizens Union 
and City Affairs Committee asked Gov. 
Herbert H. Lehman to appoint a special 
prosecutor to get to the bottom of the 
Flynn case. 

The New York Times commented: “It 
must be admitted that the case at its 
worst did not seem serious enough to justi- 
fy the excitement it caused. Carelessne:+ 
was the word for it—political carelessness 
of a sort that used to be more common 
than it is now. But careless is not the word 
one would use to describe the Bronx 
County grand jury’s report.” 
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King Zog got Albania’s riches—Minister Konitza merely remembers them 


Forgotten Envoy 


Among Washington publications, only 
the telephone directory now accords Faik 
Bey Konitza an official title. Just as it 
was first entered in 1921, the current issue 
carries the listing: “F. Konitza, Albanian 
Minister.” 

The diplomatic directory struck him off 
its list in June 1939. For when Mussolini’s 
troops crossed the Adriatic that April and 
chased King Zog from Tirana, Britain still 
pursued appeasement, and in this instance 
the United States seemingly followed suit. 
At all events, after the Duce merged the 
Albanian and Italian crowns and abolished 
Zog’s foreign service, the State Depart- 
ment notified Konitza his recognition was 
withdrawn. 

In Albania Konitza had been a land- 
lord, scholar, and politician. He refined 
rude Albanian dialects into his country’s 
first literary language. And with Bishop 
Fan S. Noli, Patriarch of the Albanian 
Orthodox Church, now in Boston, he 
helped establish the post-Versailles repub- 
lic which ended 500 years of Ottoman rule. 

Balkan diplomats credit Konitza with 
the major role in making the flamboyant 
adventurer Zog a monarch after the break- 
down of republican rule of Albania’s 
primitive, pastoral tribesmen. Konitza en- 
ters no disclaimer. Formerly a bon vivant 
and master of a legation sumptuously 


housed in the Mayflower Hotel, but now 
a tired, aging man, he surveys the book- 
lined walls of his modest, bachelor apart- 
ment and says: “I have been punished for 
my sins.” 

The king-maker Konitza lives austere- 
ly without car or servant, his small, per- 
sonal means occasionally supplemented by 
contributions from Vatra, the cultural 
organization of 40,000 Albanians in the 
United States. Excepting hasty telegrams 
filed at Istanbul and Paris en route from 
Tirana, Konitza has heard nothing from 
Zog since his escape from the’ Italians. 

From that escape Zog himself made a 
handsome profit. It added the Albanian 
Treasury’s $350,000 gold reserve to his 
large personal fortune, previously deposit- 
ed in Swiss and English banks. He said 
then that the gold would help Albania’s 
foreign service keep the spark of inde- 
pendence alive. Zog, Queen Geraldine, and 
their retinue of 37 now have an apart- 
ment at the Ritz in London and a country 
estate at Ascot, leased from Lord Patmore, 
eldest brother of Sir Stafford Cripps. 

A spokesman for countrymen organizing 
an Albanian independence movement in 
London recently cabled for Konitza’s ad- 
vice on leadership and aims. In a reply re- 
markable for its candid appraisal of his 
monarch and himself, and for the insight it 
affords into the far-stretched webs of Bal- 
kan politics, Konitza replied: 
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“You know my opinion about his pom- 
pous incoherence and his inclination to 
treachery. Zog seemed to me a curious mix- 
ture of two Shakespearean characters, viz., 
Dogberry and Iago. But Bishop Noli, 
whom I recently visited in Boston, suc- 
ceeded in shaking my skepticism. Noli be- 
lieves Zog may have learned in the school 
of adversity and, if supported by the Brit- 
ish Government, may yet play an im- 
portant role as a symbol for Albanian in- 
dependence. Most members of Vatra_ be- 
lieve a group combining Bishop Noli, Zog, 
and myself would be effective in com- 
pelling popular approval.” 

While awaiting the peace which will fix 
his country’s fate, Konitza travels among 
Albanians here, works at intervals upon a 
history of his country, and collects ma- 
terial on P. T. Barnum—whose showman’s 
credo he considers the epitome of modern 
philosophy and whom he groups with Poe 
and Franklin as the three greatest Ameri- 
cans. 


On Their Heels 


In Washington last week, 75 postmen 
and 75 policemen were pounding the pave- 
ments 7 to 15 miles a day on a double mis- 
sion: (1) walking their regular beats and 
(2) performing an extra public service. 
They were running a field test of 40 brands 
of reclaimed-rubber heels for the Office of 
Price Administration. 

Volunteers all, they were chosen because 
they cover more territory afoot in a day 
than the average person does in a week. 
After this test—it began April 17—the 
OPA will set standards for the reclaimed- 
rubber heels that came into use after Jan. 
23, when the WPB banned virgin rubber 
for heels. 

This week, F. Russel Olson, a stocky, 
amiable Bostonian of the OPA’s consumer 
division, will make the rounds of Washing- 
ton precinct stations and post offices to 
inspect the heels for wear. He hopes to 
correlate the actual wear with laboratory 
tests. 


Capital Chaff 


Mrs. Roosevelt gave up her Victory 
Garden, but she'll get a new east wing for 
the White House. It will house guards and 
clerical workers . . . A dog owner asked the 
Office of Government Reports where to get 
a sugar-ration book for her pet, which 
takes two lumps in its afternoon tea and 
can’t be fooled with substitutes ... An 
A-1 priority number isn’t always what it 


_ seems, since A-1 can be qualified all the 


way down to A-1-k, and can be superseded 
by AA, emergency rating given only by the 
Director of Industry Operations for direct 
military requirements . . . The President 
received two all-American no-silk flags last 
week, gifts of the Jewish fraternity B’nai 
Brith. One was hand-dyed, hand-woven 
nylon; the other a new improved rayon. 
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“Kiss Papa” 


Uptton in The London Daily Sketch 











Laval and Nazis Plot to Drag 
French into Anti-British Camp 


Goring Also Takes a Hand 
as Paris Propagandists Bleat 
Axis Line at Unwilling People 


“Madagascar Week” in Vichy found 
Pierre Laval knee-deep in Japanese. On 
one side was Ambassador Takanobu Mi- 
tani and his staff; on the other Admiral 
Naokuni Nomura, head of the Japanese 
Mixed Axis Commission in Berlin, and 
Rear Admiral Katsuo Abe, who holds a 
similar job in Rome. No soothsayer was 
required to see what was going on. Vichy, 
when confronted with a Japanese demand 
for French Indo-China, had yielded with- 
out a struggle. What the little yellow men 
wanted this time was Madagascar. 

Then Vichy felt a jolt. Britain attacked 
the island and Washington peremptorily 
ordered the French not to_ interfere. 
Weaseling— one of Laval’s notable talents 
—seemed the best policy. Briskly he de- 
nounced the American message, pro- 
claimed that he would not initiate a break 
with Washington, and then turned loose 
an anti-British blast in the press and over 
the radio. 

But Laval’s self-imposed mission—to 
create a pro-Axis France—ran into ob- 
structions. Gen. Benoit Léon de Fornel de 
la Laurencie, once Vichy’s envoy to the 
Germans in Paris, refused to swallow 
Lavalism and was arrested, charged with 
threatening the chief of government. 


Frenchmen in the occupied zone pre- 
ferred to go on hating the Germans. At 
Vire, south of the Channel port of Cher- 
bourg, a Nazi munitions train’ was 
wrecked, killing 21 Frenchmen who had 
been forced aboard as hostages. Firing 
squads were active in Paris, Caen, and 
Romorantin, which was a United States 
aviation center during the last war. The 
toll reached between 150 and 200 by the 
endeof the week. The Nazis threatened to 
send 500 men “eastward” to labor camps. 

Only a fortnight earlier the redoubtable 
SS-man, Prince Josias Waldeck-Pyrmont 
had arrived in Paris to crush resistance. 
His failure brought a still more ominous 
visitation last week: Reinhard Heydrich, 
the slick, fair-haired Gestapo chieftain 
known to Germans as “Der Henker” (the 
Hangman). He had a long list of qualifi- 
cations for the job. He joined a terrorist 
organization at the age of 16, went into 
naval intelligence under Admiral Canaris 
(NEWswEEK, Jan. 19), collected evidence 
for the 1934 blood purges, perfected an 
apartment-house spy system, and reached 
the peak of his career last Sept. 27 at the 
age of 37 when Hitler named him “Pro- 
tector” of Bohemia and Moravia. More 
than 500 executions were carried out un- 
der his orders and the BBC put him first 
on a list of war criminals slated for even- 
tual punishment. 

To Paris Heydrich brought two hench- 
men whose past records, along with their 
first names, were locked in secret archives: 


Gog in the London Daily Sketch 
“Laval’s ‘Full Collaboration’ ” 


Major General Oberg, a brigade leader of 
Hitler’s Elite Guard, and Dr. Knochen, a 
Gestapo inspector, were assigned to the 
bloody task of subduing the French. 

Broader policies of collaboration awaited 
the arrival of Hermann Goring, who sched- 
uled a meeting with Laval in Paris for this 
week, According to Vichy dispatches, the 
blubbery Reichsmarshal proposed to dis- 
cuss two points: (1) German demands for 
the return of Gen. Henri Honoré Giraud, 
whose escape from KG6nigstein Fortress 
constituted one of the mysteries of the war 
—NewsweEeEk, May 11; and (2) Laval’s 
alleged concern over reports that the Span- 
ish were massing troops in Morocco for a 
snatch at French territory. Such was the 
window dressing; the real goods were 
Laval’s plans for future aid to the Axis. 

GGring’s activities coincided with re- 
ports from Stockholm that he was about 
to relinquish two of his posts—as Presi- 
dent of the Reichstag and Supreme Head 
of War Production—“because of the 
enormous strain on him.” 


Significance 


Laval’s handicaps in reconciling the na- 
tion to the “new order” are his personal 
unpopularity—careful observers estimate 
that 90 to 95 per cent of the population 
spurn his policies—and the determination 
of the Nazis to stamp out resistance 
through terrorism. Nevertheless he has an 
outside chance to succeed with a weary, 
hungry people—particularly if the war 
lasts long enough to allow him to hammer 
home his hatred of Britain and his warn- 
ing of a Communist tidal wave over Eu- 
rope. : 

These propaganda lines were planted in 
France by the Nazis soon after their rise 
to power. The  serpent-tongued Otto 
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Abetz, now German ambassador to France, 
operated in Paris as early as 1930 as apos- 
tle of the apparently innocuous doctrine 
of Franco-German rapprochement. An- 
nexed later by Joachim von Ribbentrop 
and allowed to draw on a secret fund that 
eventually reached .2,000,000 francs a 
month, he became one of the chief termites 
that undermined France’s foundations. 

By 1934 Abetz was getting results— 
notably the Comité France-Allemagne 
(France-Germany Committee) which was 
formed with Nazi blessings and succeed- 
ed in creating widespread distrust of Brit- 
ish motives. By 1935 a rabid article ap- 
peared in the weekly Gringoire, in which 
the writer Henri Béraud proclaimed: “I 
hate England . . . England must be re- 
duced to slavery!” The anti-British bar- 
rage gained in intensity until it became 
one of the Nazis’ chief means of under- 
mining public morale during the days of 
“phony war.” 

To continue this line and tax London 
with a plot to seize the French Empire 
piecemeal was Laval’s best hope. The 
strategy to be worked out with Goring did 
not necessarily imply overt help to the 
Axis. The same effect could be obtained 
by launching a military action to regain 
French Equatorial Africa, now in the 
hands of the de Gaulle forces, and by 
“convoying” French ships against the 
blockade. In the inevitable conflict with 
Britain, Laval would then be ready to pre- 
sent himself as the empire’s defender. 





French Jew-Baiters 


I will let them find Jerusalem in France. 
—Napoleon. 

The Jews have done a_ tremendous 
amount of harm to my country; we must 
make sure they can never do it again. 
—Pierre Laval. 


Despite Napoleon’s hospitality, the 
Jewish population in France was never 
large. The pre-Hitler total stood at 240,000. 
and this was subsequently swelled by 
100,000 refugees from the Reich and con. 
quered lands. When France fell under the 
Swas'ika—and Laval—all of them, rich 
Rothschild and lowliest Gallic Israelite 
alise, /new precisely what to expect. 

The Nazis quickly extended the dread 
Nuremberg laws to the occupied territory. 
Jews lost jobs, businesses, property. lib- 
erty, even their lives. They were flung into 
primitive concentration camps and de- 
ported to Polish ghettos. And with them 
the Nazis brought the usual wave of Jew- 
ish suicides. 

In unoccupied France they got off easier 
—at first. Marshal Henri Philippe Pétain 
embraced anti-Semitism only by degrees. 
He drew up his own anti-Jewish statute 
and sent it on to Berlin for the Fiihrer’s 
OK. Its execution was in direct ratio to 


German pressure for “collaboration.” Fi- 


International 


Concerning Goring’s trip to France, here is a sidelight on his recent visit to 
Italy, where he hid behind a soldier during firing maneuvers. The British 
caption noted that he was “following his natural instincts” 


nally in March 1941 a Commissariat for 
Jewish Affairs, to function © throu -sout 
France, was set up under a_ well-caown 
anti-Semite, Xavier Vallat, pro-iascist 
deputy a..d lawyer. One of his jovs was 
expropriation of Jewish enterpriscs. the 
proceeds of which were to go into a clear- 
inghouse. Ten per cent was allocated to aid 
destitute Jews. 

Last ‘week Vallat lost his post. News- 
WEEeK’s Vichy correspondent reported the 
reason: Vallat had turned the expropria- 
tions into a racket for himself, pocketing 
the funds. But in losing its official Jew- 
baiter France got another who was even 
worse—the wealthy Darquier de Pellepoix, 
member of the Paris Municipal Council 
and publisher of a rabid anti-Semitic week- 
ly called La France Enchainée, modeled 
after the Reich’s notorious Der Stiirmer of 


Julius Streicher. Just “before the war - 


Edouard Daladier, then Premier, had 
Pellepoix sentenced to jail for stirring up 
race hatreds, but he never actually did 
time. 

Pellepoix began his commissariat activi- 
ties with a raid by his newly organized 
anti-Jewish brigade on the famous Paris 
Marché aux Puces (flea market) , a second- 
hand mart familiar to most American tour- 
ists. There 34 Jews were arrested for lack- 
ing proper papers or engaging in “forbid- 
den professions.” 





Closing Romany Road 


Hounding gypsies was fine sport in 
ancient Germany. Fifteenth-century Teu- 
tons hunted the nomads like wolves and 
burned whole forests when they couldn’t 
get rid of them any other way. But the 
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race had the gift of survival and their 
tormentors tried to explain it away in a 
proverb: “When you cut a gypsy in ten 
pieces you haven’t killed him, you have 
only made ten gypsies.” 

A few thousand Romany families were 
roaming the Reich when Hitler came to 
power. In 1938 he set up a Central Office 
for Combating the Gypsy Mode of Ex- 
istence, and last. March officially classed 
gypsies with Jews, subjecting them to the 
same rigid laws. In defeated France they 
already had been herded into concentra- 
tion camps. 

Last week Bulgaria, nominally inde- 
pendent but nonetheless taking orders 
from Berlin, was reported ready to segre- 
gate its gypsies. They would be forced to 
settle down in permanent abodes and for- 
bidden to marry Bulgarian nationals. 





Slippery Nazis 


Along with hundreds of other arrogant, 
Heil-Hitlering young huskies, Leutnants 
Ernst Wagner and Reinhardt Pfundter, 
late of the Luftwaffe, were locked up in the 
Canadian camp at Bowmanville on Lake 
Ontario, east of Toronto. Somehow last 
week they escaped and swiped a plane 
from Toronto’s Barker Field but crashed 
soon afterward without injury. Three days 
later, an Ottawa waitress named Elsie 
Ryan spotted them and tipped off the 
police. 

With Wagner and Pfundter the total of 
war prisoners escaped from Canadian 
camps reached 80. All but one were recap- 
tured or killed—the exception being the 
ace Baron Franz von Werra who got back 
to the Reich via the United States and 
South America, only to die on the eastern 
front. Nonetheless the escapes have given 
the Dominion such concern that Defense 
Minister Col. James L. Ralston last week 
announced the appointment of a special 
committee to deal with them. Many of the 
breaks have been from-Bowmanville, which 
has had four commanding officers. 

The number of war prisoners in Canada 
is a military secret. But the fact that be- 
tween 7,000 and 8,000 men, veterans of the 
last war, are assigned to guard them indi- 
cates a formidable total. The camps are 
closed to all visitors except inspectors for 
the International Red Cross and neutral 
observers checking conditions on behalf of 
the Reich. In any case Canada’s guests for 
the duration clearly are tough customers, 
for Britain weeded them out as too dan- 
gerous to be kept at home in event of in- 
vasion. 

The Canadians have already concluded 
that the art of escape is part of the regular 
curriculum of the well-trained Nazi soldier, 
sailor, and airman. Even as prisoners the 
Germans hold their own escape classes and 
specialize in devising ingenious tools out of 
anything available. In one camp a work- 
able radio was made from a typewriter. 








Nazi Prisoners—a Problem for Canada 





The Germans are frisked when they first come in, but they show great in- 
genuity in effecting their emdemics of escapes by improvising weapons ... 








sesceasce 


... like this crude saw... 


...and this kitchen knife 


Most of the prisoners have escaped by tun- 
neling to some point outside the compound, 
but this is discouraged now by dynamite 
charges buried around the camps. 

Against all this Canada can do no more 
than take the customary precautions. The 
1929 Geneva convention regulating treat- 
ment of war prisoners prevents brutality— 
in most cases the only thing Nazis know 
and respect. So they swagger and insult 
their guards. They can’t be forced to work 
but are paid if they do. They wear their 
uniforms till they fall to pieces. And they 





British Combine photos 


Prisoners work and they are paid for their efforts 


eat as well as Canadian soldiers. When not 
plotting escapes they hold classes in any 
subject permitted. One batch of prisoners 
wanted to study advanced chemistry. For 
obvious reasons, the idea was politely but 
firmly squelched. - 





Il Duce Didn’t 


Benito Mussolini’s death was announced 
on the Rome radio last week, but the 
sensation lasted only a split second. A 








A SHORT SHORT STORY 
Reading time, 2 minutes 


ALKING on the lawn to make no 
\Y, noise, the man hurried toward the 


bungalow. Keeping close to the 
wall, he tried to look through the living 
room window. Cautiously he set down 
his package and raised himself for a better 
view. 

“Don’t move. . 
up,” said an icy voice from the shadows. 
The man swung round, his face a pale mask 
in the dusk. Slowly his hands rose above 
his head. 

“Just what do you think you’re doing?” 
asked the policeman, stepping into the 
light from the window. Something metallic 
shone in his hand. 

“T just wanted,” said the man, his voice 
shaking, “‘to see someone in the house.” 

“Then why didn’t you go up to the door 
and ring the bell?”’ 

“That’s a long story, I’m afraid.” 

“Talk fast, mister,” said the officer. 

“Tt goes back about a year,” the man 
said. “I was driving through here on my 
way to Chicago. It was raining and getting 
dark. I was tired. I never saw the little girl 


crossing the street—until after I’d hit her.” * 


He paused, thinking of some way of ex- 
pressing his thoughts. “Imagine how I felt, 
knowing it was my fault. Of course, I did 
everything I could, but that wasn’t much. 
I'd have gone crazy if it hadn’t been for 
one thing. I knew the kid’s hospital and 
doctor bills would be paid. I knew she’d 
get the best of care. And the insurance 
company had promised to keep me in- 
formed of her progress. Yesterday, thank 
God, they called up to tell me that she had 
completely recovered at last.” 


. and keep your hands 





















**Don’t move —and keep your hands up,’’ said a voice from the shadows. 


The man’s face was full of eagerness 
now. He was completely absorbed in his 
story. “I didn’t have to do a thing. It had 
all been so easy for me. But I felt I had to 
see her for myself, to see her well and 
happy. So here I am. She lives in this house. 
I brought her a little present.” — 

“T still don’t see,”’ said the officer, “why 
you didn’t ring the bell and ask to see the 
little girl.” 

“T didn’t ring the bell because I didn’t 
want to meet her father.’”’ He took a hand- 
kerchief from his pocket and wiped his fore- 
head. “You see, he made a point of never 
meeting me. He said that if he ever did, 
he couldn’t trust himself. He said—well— 
he might kill me.” 

“T see,” said the officer thoughtfully. 

Suddenly the front door opened and 
a little girl came running out. ‘‘Is that 
you, daddy?” she cried. 

“Of course it is, darling,” said the 
policeman, “and look, I’ve brought 
home one of our best friends. He’ll be 
staying for dinner.” . 

* * * 





Wherever men and women live, drive 
and work, Liberty Mutual, together with 
United Mutual Fire Insurance Company, is 
protecting home owners, car owners, busi- 
ness workers and business owners against 
losses from accident, fire, storm and theft. 
More than 300,000 insurance buyers and 
2,500,000 employees benefit. And by deal- 
ing directly with these two mutual com- 
panies, policyholders have helped to reducé 
the cost of selling and handling their in- 
surance and shared in the savings through 
cash dividends. 

We will be glad to suggest a plan for 
your protection if you will phone Liberty 
Mutual in your town or write to the home 
office—175 Berkeley Street, Boston. 






LIBERTY \s DY MUTUAL 


INSURANCE 
BOSTON 


Your friend . . .in the home, 
on the highway, where you work 


_— 








Lightning Strikes ig = 


Hard-striking, fast-striking Lightning...a Built, too, as a fighting guard for our own 
wizard of high-altitude maneuverability 
..the Lockheed Lightning is a tough- 


sinewed interceptor, a ship built to reach 


bombers, it is a ‘plane to sweep enemy dead: 
skies as well as our own, teaming up with “ co ae aa” aw " 0 
ee : > vno 1S 
other hard-fighting American-built air- ee r ill 
new sky ceilings—and stay there to take : : ; Ag - op 
: : craft flying for the United Nations to win 
and give plenty of fight. 


air supremacy to win this war. 
It is a’plane made to stop enemy bombers 


...dive or long range, high or low altitude... ece for Protection today 
before they get to their objectives. and Progress tomorrow 
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rattled commentator, describing Italy’s 
Empire Day celebration and promising 
vengeance -for the loss of the African 
colonies, confused duce (leader) with duca 
(duke). “We maintain,” he said, “our 
absolute faith in our great duce who is now 
dead... I beg your pardon . . . we main- 
tain our absolute faith in our great duke 
who is now dead.” He meant the Duke of 
Aosta, commander in Ethiopia, who died 
in a British prison camp. 





Take These Women 


Mexico City’s Mercado Abelardo L. 
Rodriguez, decorated with murals by 
American and Mexican artists, is the 
biggest market in all Latin America, cov- 
ering four city blocks. Since it’s in a poor 
quarter of the capital, the Ministry of 
Public Welfare also uses it to serve free 
meals to the destitute. 

On May 5 the mercado was put to a 
new use. From it came the strains of the 
Mendelssohn wedding march. Inside, five 


judges read the civil marriage ceremony . 


to 320 brides and 320 grooms. Most of 
them had lived together for years without 
benefit of wedlock because they couldn’t 
pay for the license; others had been mar- 
ried in church but skipped the civil rites, 
compulsory under the 1917 constitution. 
A government advertising campaign had 
now herded them together for a mass 
wedding to straighten out the civil mar- 
riage records. 

The newlyweds were of all ages but the 
eldest was an 80-year-old ex-newsboy, 
Simon Rocha, who got hitched along with 
his grandson. A porter named Gabino 
Castillo and his common-law wife turned 
up with their eight children. Altogether 
987 children were legitimatized. Each 
bride got a gold wedding ring, and the 
first four couples in the long double line 
were given a 100-peso note as an extra 
dividend. The ceremonies over, all sat 
down to a festive and free repast: a typi- 
cally Mexican meal of rice, beans, and 
chicken. 

The mass marriage was such a success 
that the Mexican Government intends to 
repeat it from time to time, according to 
the demand. Already several hundred 
couples have signed up for the next one. 





Wizardry of Oong 

Tuesday, May 5, turned a page in the 
economic as well as the military history of 
China. As the Japanese pushed over the 
border on the Burma Road, the undaunted 
Chinese responded with total mobilization 
of all their resources. : 

On that day—which also happened to 
be the 21st anniversary of Sun Yat-sen’s 
Inauguration as president of the Chinese 
Republic—a new law gave the government 
of Gen. Chiang Kai-shek absolute control 








International 
Enemies: Canada, too, has moved 
its Japanese from strategic coast areas 
to hinterland work camps. 





of the country’s manpower, material. capi- 


tal, and prices. 

This, plus the effect of the $500,000,000 
loan extended by the United States in 
February, is expected to curb the galloping 
inflation, hoarding, and profiteering now 
rampant in the beleaguered country. To- 
day’s price levels are on the average 33 
times higher than before the Sino-Japanese 
war. Most prices have doubled in the five 
months since Pearl Harbor. 

To turn the new program into reality, 
China relies on the economic wizardrv of 
a man whose energy and resourcefulness 
are in inverse ratio to his stature. ‘With a 
child’s frail body—he stands less than 5 
feet and weighs only 90 pounds—China’s 
53-year-old Minister of Economic Affairs, 
Oong Wen-hao, possesses one of the most 
dynamic minds in the Kuomintang. 

In the first years of the Japanese in- 
vasion, this Louvain-educated scholar, a 
man with a pear-shaped head and high 
brow scarred in an automobile accident. 
directed the migration of 353 industrial 
plants from the coastal areas into the 
mountainous interior. By the end of 1940, 
1,354 industrial and mining units had been 
removed inland where they were scattered 
under the principle of decentralization. 

As head of the National Resources Com- 
mission, with a staff of 9,534 engineers and 
technicians plus 170,000 workers, Oong 
Wen-hao has been assiduously planning, 
since 1936, to turn China’s immense but 
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largely undeveloped resources of coal, iron 
ore, tin, mercury, tungsten, and antimony 
into locomotives, automobiles, aircraft, 
agricultural machinery, and arms. 

These efforts are now beginning to bear 
fruit. In the first half of 1941, the refugee 
industries of China produced five and a 
half times as much as during the corre- 
sponding period of 1940. More than twelve 
new blast furnaces have already been set 
up in the interior to replace a score lost te 
the Japanese. In oil-rich Kansu Province, 
new wells have been drilled and refineries 
installed. 

Last week, Oong’s right-hand man, 
Chien Chang-chao, announced a five-year 
industrialization plan, to be ready in Sep- 
tember, calling for at least 30,000 engineers 
and technicians, and 800,000 workers. Its 
aim: to make China industrially self-suffi- 
cient after the war. 


wom. 





Faulhaber’s Philippic 


Kulturkampf—a word that was dyna- 
mite even in Bismarck’s Germany*—re- 
echoed throvgh the Third Reich last week. 
Dispatches from Bern quoted an ominous 
New Year’s sermon by Michael Cardinal 
von Faulhaber published in the Swiss pa- 
per Die Nation. 

The tall, 73-year-old Archbishop of 
Munich, since 1933 a leader of Catholic re- 
sistance to Hitlerism, charged that the 
“Church in Germany is treated with con- 
stant distrust, surrounded by spies, op- 
pressed with exceptional regulations, and 
its premises confiscated.” He called on the 
faithful to spurn official demands for apos- 
tasy from the church. And noting that “in 
the last year the Kulturkampf against the 
Church reached its peak,” he warned 
Catholics that in the new year this pressure 
was likely to increase. 

Cardinal von Faulhaber’s forebodings 
were borne out when Hitler last February 
appointed the neopagan SS-leader Martin 
Ludwig Bormann as Deputy Fiihrer. This 
was the man who in a recent memoran- 
dum declared that “scientifically based” 
Nazism was incompatible with Christian- 
ity’s “transparent cobweb of lies.” 

Thus, while Fascist Italy and Falangist 
Spain carefully avoid clashes with the 
Catholic Church, Nazi Germany now is 
waging a full-dress war against Christian- 
ity. This fact, previously pointed out by 
other prominent churchmen such as Bishop 
Clemens August von Galen of Miinster and 
Bishop Franz Rudolf Bornewasser of Trier, 
was detailed in a recent indictment from 
Cardinal von Faulhaber to the Vatican, 
Meanwhile Hitler goes on unabashed in his 
self-styled role as Christianity’s protector 
against the godless Bolsheviks. 





*Kulturkampf (cultural war) originally stood 
for the ten years’ conflict between the German 
Government and the Catholic Church, initiated 
by Bismarck in 1872. The church got the better 
of it. 
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Vacations and Joy Riders Bear 
Brunt of Eastern Gas Ration 


Drastic Curbs Also Pose 
Local Boards the New Question 
‘Who’s an Essential Driver?’ 


The tightening noose of war regulations 
around the necks of businessmen and con- 
sumers alike is bad enough. What often 
makes it chafe the more is government 
officers’ habit of issuing confusing pro- 
nouncements that make scare headlines al- 
most every day. 

Take the East Coast oil shortage as a 
case in point. Only three weeks ago, an 
anonymous OPA official forecast that mo- 
torists in the sixteen-state area would have 
to get along on only 2% to 5 gallons of gas 
a week after the start of ration- 
ing May 15. When this touched 
off panicky protests from resort 
and filling-station owners, OPA 
Boss Leon Henderson and Pe- 
troleum Coordinator Harold Ickes 
both agreed that the suggested 
quota was “far too low.” Ickes 
said it created “unjustified appre- 
hensions.” 

Yet on May 9, as the rationing 
deadline neared, Henderson and 
Ickes announced that the Eastern 
allowance for nonessential motor- 
ing would be 3 gallons a week. 
Henderson earlier had said that 
the motorist who received such 
an allotment was “getting a 
damned sight more than he’s en- 
titled to in the-light of the 
situation.” 

At first glance a 3-gallon allot- 
ment appeared to herald economic 
disaster. In Massachusetts, for 
example, 42 small towns with a 
total population of 324,869 rely 
exclusively on private cars for 
getting about. Half of the cities 
along the Atlantic Coast, most of 
them small, lack bus or trolley 
service, and roughly the same 
proportion have no railroad_serv- 













Trucks, buses, taxis, and commercial 
vehicles are not restricted or even required 
to get rationing cards. Doctors, nurses, am- 
bulance drivers, police, and the like can 
obtain card “X” which entitles them also 
to unlimited quantities of gasoline. Only 
those who drive exclusively for pleasure 
must take card “A,” good for seven units 
or 21 gallons from May 15 to July 1. And, 
depending upon the distance they must 
travel, motorists who use their cars in their 
work or to get to work qualify for cards B-1, 
B-2, or B-3, allowing 11, 15, and.19 units of 
gasoline respectively in the May 15-July 1 
period. It’s up to the local rationing boards 
to>determine if a motorist rates a prized 
B card, for theirs is the delicate job of 
labeling drivers essential or nonessential. 


Sa A 


Though the gas shortage affected only 
the East, there were other confusing head. 
lines from Washington last week. They 
dealt with threatened bans that would tie 
up travel all over the nation. Quoted to the 
effect that the “rubber situation was more 
serious than the public has been told,” 
seven key Federal officials were reported 
as endorsing a bill to requisition autos, 
auto parts, or tires from private owners, 
along with another measure to seize the 
car of anyone caught driving more than 
40 miles. per hour. This stirred up bitter 
opposition in Congress. Then it turned out 
that the only immediate step contemplated 
was the purchase of tires from individuals 
who owned more than one spare. 

On the same day, an anonymous official 
in Eastman’s office forecast a far more dras- 
tic restriction on travel. He declared that 
rationing of space in buses and railroads 
would begin before the end of summer! 

The chief new curbs actually instituted 
during the week were the tighter controls 
on installment credit and charge accounts 
announced by the Federal Re- 
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serve Board. On time-payment 
plans, maturity dates were short- 


Ad ened, down payments increased. 


On charge accounts customers 
must hereafter pay up by the 
tenth day of the second month 
after purchase. 

Much more alarming than 
credit control to the nation’s 
housewives and merchants is the 
steadily growing list of restric- 
tions upon imported foods. Stores 
in many cities were running out 
of choice brands of tea and coffee 
last week, because the WPB had 
cut deliveries of tea to 50 per cent 
and coffee to 75 per cent of 1941 
levels. Big chain restaurants cut 
out the second cup of coffee and 
considered brewing tea in large 
quantities as they do coffee. On 
May 7, the WPB imposed similar 
curbs on black and white pepper, 
pimento, cassia cloves, ginger, 
nutmeg, and mace. Merchants 
will get varying quotas of these, 
ranging from 50 to 100 per cent 
of 1941 deliveries. 

While all the new restrictions 
were in effect or in the offing, the 
first rationing program went into 








ice. 

But any motorist who read be- 
yond the first bank of the head- 
lines discovered that the rationing plan 
foreboded nothing like disaster. Henderson 
pointed out that only one-third of all 
motorists would be classified as nonessen- 
tial drivers and that other car owners will 
get extra rations. 


New York Tribune, Inc. 


“The Magic Carpet Takes Off” 


All this throws the entire burden of 
gasoline rationing on pleasure and vacation 
travel. “Petting parties,” Sunday driving, 
and the run over to the movies in the next 


town will become nostalgic memories in 
the East. 


formal operation as 122,604,000 
Americans applied for their sugar 
books. Throughout the nation 
the registration came off smoothly though 
not uneventfully. Some 6,400,000 were de- 
nied cards because they admitted holding 
more than 6 pounds of the sweet. Out- 
standing among them was Joseph Budesa 
of North Bergen, N.J., who reported a 
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hoard of 15,000 pounds. It developed that 
Budesa had contemplating going into the 


The Kittyhawk shows off its fire power . . 






seats on those carriers will start soon. 
What seems more likely is a campaign by 





.as the Warhawk is introduced 










experts gave newspapermen a good idea by 
showing what its predecessor, the P-40E, 





official sugar-jobbing business before he landed a_ the carriers and government alike, urging or Kittyhawk, could do. At the plant’s gun- 
> ras. war factory job ... Harry Goebel of New that vacations be taken close to home. testing pit, the reporters were marshaled 
1 that Holstein, Wis., was one of the first to bene- Later, it may become necessary to ban behind the Kittyhawk’s wings. Then, while 
lroads fit from the regulations permitting extra nonessential travel in congested areas like they jammed their fingers into their ears 
er! sugar rations in the case of illness. His the East or on lines serving the great mili- and braced themselves against the shock, 
ituted cow Mooie was allotted 1 pound of brown tary camps in the South. an engineer at the controls cut loose five 
ntrols sugar a day to remedy her case of tem- be a short bursts of the six 50-caliber wing guns. 
i porary insanity . . . One of the first to win In less than ten seconds, each gun spewed 
1 Re- a replacement for a lost book was Mrs. 50 tracer and armor-piercing shots into an 
yment Harold Colvert of Oklahoma City, whose Warhawk Shows Off old gas tank in the pit, riddling it like a 
short- two children ate the coupons from her first Down over the field swept a formation Swiss cheese. But much to the engineers’ 
eased. book. of three brand-new planes at a speed only embarrassment, a small amount of gas 
omers Significance the hottest pursuits could match. Then, in the tank failed to ignite as the red- 
y the g just as they neared the hangar roofs, all hot tracers whizzed through. One en- 
nonth Since business and other necessary travel three shot upward, separating or “blossom- gineer mumbled: “Hell, someone must 
are largely uncurbed, the real sufferers ng out.” Each turned into a slow roll as have stolen the gas to beat the ration- 
than under gasoline rationing are the owners of jt disappeared into the clouds. At the ing.” 
ition’s the East’s 74,000 service stations, whose spectacle a veteran aviation writer ad- ae 
is the normal sales of more than $1,000,000,000 mitted grudgingly: “It’s a thrill.” 
estric- will now fall at least 50 per cent. Like Blossoming out, peeling off in dives, . o 
Stores auto dealers, they can’t convert to war climbing sii eC Test Pilots Herb Freighters of the Air 
g out goods as can manufacturers. Demand for Fisher, Ran Reid, and Dick Griffin last The Curtiss C-46, and others of its huge 
coffee most lines they could handle to replace gas = week thus staged the first public demon- _ breed, are to airmen the clinchers of their 
B had and oil, such as tires and batteries, is di- stration of the new Curtiss Warhawk claims for the supremacy of air transport. 
r cent minishing, and other products, such as _ fighter over the Buffalo, N. Y., municipal A classic proof of the big transports’ worth 
1941 appliances, just aren’t available. airport. The ship, designated the P-40F, was the role of Nazi troop carriers in the 
s cut The nation’s great $5,000,000,000 travel was the latest model in the famous P-40 invasion of Norway. Airmen also cite the 
e and industry faces not nearly so severe a slash, series with which American Volunteer example of the now-closed Burma Road. 
large despite all the headlines about travel Group fliers in China and Burma have Trucks traveling that sinuous route cov- 
e. On curbs. Even in the Eastern area, motorists shot down more than 400 Japanese ered 726 miles from Lashio to Chungking. 
imilar can save their gas coupons for short trips. _ planes. By air the distance between the two ter- 
>pper, Many can get out of the rationed area with Already in mass production, the War- mini is 360 miles. The road’s full capacity 
pngt, coupons for four weeks or less. And visitors hawk is the first American plane equipped was 7,700 trucks transporting 30,000 tons 
hants from the West can still reach the area’s with the 1,150-horsepower, supercharged, of material a month. Only 35 air carriers 
these, 10,000 resorts and hotels and apply for Rolls-Royce engine built by the Packard of types now in mass production could 
" cent ration books as soon as they enter the Motor Co. The Army rates the ship in the’ have handled that load over the same 
ee restricted area. 400-miles-an-hour class but withholds all period by flying just three round trips a 
a But in the East and throughout the na- other performance details. However, Bur- day. 
gon tion as a whole the tire shortage and gas_ dette S. Wright, vice president in charge In the current Foreign Affairs maga- 
| i rationing combined will change the char- of the Curtiss-Wright Corp.’s aeroplane zine, the pioneer aeronautical engineer 
, acter of American vacations. The average division, told reporters after the demon- Grover Loening made another compari- 
buge trip will probably be a mere 100 miles. Va- stration: “We are confident that the new son. He estimated that fifteen planes the 
se cationists will tend to go to one resort and plane is the equal of enemy ships in fire size of the Douglas B-19 or the Martin 
% stay there instead of, as in the past, hop- power, maneuverability, and service ceil- flying boat Mars could deliver from the 
Iing ping around the country. This will pinch ing. She incorporates the lessons learned United States to the Red Sea about the 
On tourist homes, cabins, and transient hotels in actual combat in Libya, China, and same amount of cargo annually as an 
ie along with service stations. 5 elsewhere.” 11,000-ton, 10-mile-an-hour ship. The sub- 
ds Railroad and bus men are still skep- Even though they couldn’t describe the _ stitution of planes, he adds, would eliminate 


tical of the reports that actual rationing of 


new plane’s armament, Curtiss ordnance 


the submarine menace, and “large numbers 
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of naval ships would be released from con- 
voy work for fighting duties.” 


Only lately have the Army and Navy | 


awakened to these facts and tried to make 
up for lost time, with an elaborate schedule 
of transport-plane production designed to 
carry troops and supplies long distances 
in a hurry. For instance, Curtiss last week 
announced that its C-46, an all-metal 
monoplane of 50,000 pounds gross weight, 
was undergoing ground tests preliminary 
to its first flight. With twin engines more 
powerful than any now in commercial 
operation, it could carry armed infantry- 
men, field artillery, and mechanized equip- 
ment. Without cargo it could fly nonstop 
to Australia. 

Other cargo and troop éarriers planned 
or building are the all-wood Curtiss C-76; 
the Douglas C-54, military version of the 
26-ton DC-4, already being delivered to 
the Army; the Lockheed Constellation, 
scheduled for test flights soon—a super 
transport with four 2,500-horsepower mo- 
tors, a 4,000-mile range, and a cruising 
speed of nearly 300 miles an hour. 

Headed for ultimate production of hun- 
dreds of planes a month, the transport 
program will also recruit some newcomers 
to the aircraft industry, probably from the 
automotive field. New plants are being 
built—many of them not yet publicly an- 
nounced; some like those of Curtiss and 
Douglas, will build transports exclusively. 
And aircraft builders are already talking 
about much bigger ships with far greater 
cargo capacity than any now in produc- 
tion. Glenn L. Martin, for example, re- 
cently disclosed that his company has 
plans for a 125-ton plane (the 20th Cen- 
tury’s locomotive weighs 183 tons). He 
added: “We should be able to build 250- 
ton airplanes in a very few years.” Such 
giants, he predicted, forecast the doom of 
super ocean liners like the Queen Mary. 





Farm Hands Wanted 


New Jersey asparagus crops were spoil- 
ing in the fields for want of harvest work- 
ers last week. This was one symptom of a 
nationwide problem—the shortage of farm 
labor in a war year. 

War industries and the armed services 
had taken their toll. Last month less than 
10,000,000: workers were available, includ- 
ing farm women and children down to 14 
years. The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mated the 1942 farm-labor supply might 
be 10 per cent under last year’s and the 
smallest since 1918. At the same time the 
demand was 6 per cent higher than last 
year. 

The war also threw off schedule the 
annual northward wave of migratory farm 
labor. In New Jersey alone, 1,800 ex- 
perienced cutters were needed to harvest 
18,000 acres of asparagus requiring almost 
daily care from May to July. Only 500 
were available, and by May 8 an estimated 


1 ‘nation ...we'll help them defend it.” | 


PRODUCE FOR VICTORY! 


Shalett’s 8 vsitiboré a to sed 


10 per cent of the crop had been left to 
rot in the fields. To meet the crisis, the 
Farm Security Administration opened two 
housing camps and the Farm Placement 
Service rounded up 500 Chinese and Negro 
workers in New York City and Philadel- 
phia. But other crops will follow the green 
asparagus shoots during the busy six- 
month season on Jersey’s lush fields, and 
many more hands must be found before 
the last harvest in late September. 

Less severe is the farm-labor shortage 
in the West. But chambers of commerce 
in California and five other states have 
asked businessmen to spend their summer 
holidays helping harvest crops, and 
YMCAs’ plan to enlist 80,000 high-school 
and college youths for similar labor. The 
American Women’s Voluntary Services this 
week began enrolling 10,000 California 
women to pick fruits and vegetables; 
physical-fitness classes will put them in 
condition, and farmers have promised 
housing. 

Similar emergency measures were re- 
ported elsewhere. A national survey showed 
employment of women was 13 percent of 
the farm total, compared with 1.5 per 
cent last year; they milk and do chores and 
light field work. And some towns, like 
Goodhue, Minn., and Sycamore, IIl., listed 
schoolboys, housewives, and businessmen 
for part-time jobs, while farmers filed re- 
quests for help. Sometimes classes were set 
up to train green hands. Other communi- 
ties even considered temporary factory 
shutdowns to free employes for harvest 
work. 


§| In Denver, a plan for a children’s “vic- 
tory army” to help on farms this summer 
backfired when parents and educators 
complained it imitated Hitler’s schemes 
for regimenting youth. 


p yo 

. produce, to build tanks, planes, guns. 
Destroy the enemy who would take your 
freedom. For your scke—for God’s sake - 


| PRODUCE FOR VICTORY! 
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Booster Posters 


Lew Shalett, a stocky and aggressive 
Chicagoan, runs the Sheldon Claire Co., 
which he calls “an advertising agency’s 
advertising agency” because other agencies 
farm out jobs to him. Named for his 17- 
year-old son Sheldon and his 18-year-old 
daughter Claire, the firm also prepares war 
posters for employe morale, notable for 
their human appeal. One of his most 
popular numbers reproduces a photograp) 
of a comely war worker which first ap- 
peared exclusively on the cover of the 
Feb. 16 issue of NEwsweEek. 

Shalett sells the posters in sets of 30— 
one a week for 30 weeks. Many large 
companies, including Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., have bought up to 500 sets. And 
although his is purely a commercial venture 
he has won the government’s approval: 
Vaughn Flannery, chief of the OFF’s 
graphics division, recently wired him: 
“They are among the finest war posters 
prepared by anyone to date. Congratula- 
tions.” 


Fishing Trouble 


War this week tied up the West Coast 
salmon fleet that normally sails each May 
15 for the world’s richest fishing grounds 
—far-off Bristol Bay, Alaska. 

Men have caught and canned the suc- 
culent red salmon at Bristol Bay since 
1878. In shallow waters offshore they 
found it easy to hook, seine, or trap the 
fish as they swarmed toward inland rivers 
to spawn and die. The catch mounte! 
from an experimental beginning of 40 
cases to last year’s haul of 1,250,000 cascs 
worth more than $15,000,000. 

The work gave employment to 1,50) 
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Alaskans, plus 5,000 others who trekked 
northward every summer from the States. 
It comprised nearly a fifth of Alaska’s 
7,000,000-case salmon pack, which equaled 
in pounds caught all other American and 
Alaskan fish combined. But after Pearl 
Harbor the government took over the 
fifteen to twenty ships that normally car- 
ried workers and material to Bristol Bay. 
This spring, packers asked for at least 
one ship to take supplies, supervisors, and 
mechanics to the fishing grounds, where 
they could use Indians and Eskimos to 
fill 400,000 cases of empty cans left over 
from last year. 

Last week the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration turned down this request. Instead 
the WSA said canners would fly super- 
intendents and a few key men to Bristol 
Bay plants,.where “basic supplies” are 
already on hand. Here they might pack 
enough fish to meet native requirements 
and produce 100,000 to 250,000 cases for 
export to the States where military and 
Lend-Lease requirements are already at 
record heights. 


* The war’s impact on other sections of 
the mammoth American fishing industry, 
which usually employs 130,000 men and 
75,000 boats, varies widely. For night 
fishing along the North Atlantic Coast 
ships are equipped with hooded lights 
slung close to the deck instead of the 
former highly visible floodlights. Fisher- 
men entering Boston Harbor must wait 
for daybreak to go through submarine 
nets. Up at Gloucester boats owned by 
Italians are tied up for the duration. For 
six weeks early this year 40 large trawlers 
were held in port in a dispute over war- 
risk insurance. Since this was settled, how- 
ever, the catch is nearly normal and fisher- 
men are prospering on high prices. 


{ Fishing from California ports is much 
harder hit. In some ports fishermen have 
to be piloted through mine fields. Requisi- 
tioning of boats and removal of alien 
crews, together with restrictions on fish- 
ing hours, account for the 75 per cent 
drop in the sardine fleet. And the tuna 
haul has been running at only about a 
tenth of the 1941 level. 


* Along the great Pacific Northwest, fish- 
ing is nearly normal. The Columbia River 
salmon pack is expected to approach the 


average, as is the catch in Southeastern 
Alaska. 





Labor Payoff 


A direct descendant of the Yankee 
Coolidges, Frederick Coolidge Crawford, 
president of Cleveland’s big Thompson 
Products, Inc., is a New England indi- 
vidualist who won a Phi Beta Kappa key 
at Harvard and still found time to sell hot 
dogs at football games. For years he kept 
on his office wall a cartoon showing a well- 

(Continued on Page 45) 


















If you drink 
Scotch... 


Their preference for Old 
Angus has made it one of 
Scotland’s largest selling 
whiskies. Today, in America 
too, more and more men who 
know and appreciate good 
Scotch, call for Old Angus. 
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Fewer Colds 


in Your Plant! 





Here’s one of the best ways to prevent 
the spread of colds, and resulting loss 
of production time: provide every foun- 
tain with a handsome dust-tight steel or 
plastic dispenser serving fresh, clean 
Ajax Paper ‘Cups. Inexpensive—used 
once and discarded to avoid contagion. 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO., 68 Prescott Street, 
Worcester, Mass. © PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE 
CO., 416 Second Street, San Francisco, California 
U. S. ENVELOPE CO., Los Angeles Division, 
2828 East Twelfth Street, Los Angeles, California. 
Divisions of United States Envelope Company 





Sample cups and infor- 
mation regarding wall 
dispensers and the new 
Ajax Mobile Water Serv- 
ice sent on request. Ad- 
dress Dept. 5 at the plant 
nearest you. 


AJAX 


CUPS 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





Sectetary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau’s recommendations last week for 
a further increase in income taxes— 
that is, a further increase as compared 
with his proposals last March—indicate 
beyond any question that he and his 
advisers still are of the opinion that 
income taxes can provide the major 
proportion of the additional revenue 
necessary to carry the burden of this 
war and save us from runaway inflation. 

In taking this view the Secretary and 
his “experts” are completely wrong. 
Here are some of the simple and ob- 
vious reasons why this is so. 


1—It is impossible to raise enough 
money from such taxes to cover a 
significant proportion of the war ex- 
penditures. For example, on the basis 
of the latest income-tax figures avail- 
able—present figures would be some- 
what higher—if the government took 
from all those individuals who have 
$25,000 a year or more every dollar of 
income in excess of that amount it 
would only get enough money to pay 
its expenses, as forecast by President 
Roosevelt, for about ten days; if every- 
thing over $10,000 were taken it would 
run the government for some twenty 
days; and if everything over $5,000 
were taken it would meet expenses for 
about 40 days. This, bear in mind, 
would be the case-if every single penny 
in excess of these amounts was taken 
by the government. Add to that the 
fact that the government already is 
collecting a large percentage of such in- 
come through taxes, and clearly, while 
there is some additional revenue which 
can be derived from these sources, it is 
only a small amount in relation to what 
is needed. 


2—The great increase in income dur- 
ing the past two years in this country 
has been among those who pay no in- 
come taxes, or else pay such a small 
amount that it is of no importance in 
the curtailment of purchasing power. 
In Treasury publicity releases much is 
made of the fact that our income-tax 
laws now provide an exemption which 
is practically at the subsistence level, 
but this is just so much legal fiction. 
The truth is that the head of the aver- 
age’ American family—husband, wife, 
and two children—who has an income 
of $2,500 pays no income tax, and the 
great increases in incomé resulting from 





Why Income Taxes Cannot Carry the Load 


by RALPH ROBEY 


the war prosperity is with those who 
get less than this $50 a week. 


3—This war-prosperity income can- 
not be effectively taxed by a lowering 
of the exemptions, as proposed by Sec- 
retary Morgenthau last week. Such a 
process increases the number of tax- 
payers but does'not bring in an appreci- 
able amount of revenue from them. For 
example, the Secretary’s recommenda- 
tion that personal exemptions be re- 
duced to $1,200 for a married person 
and to $600 for a single person would 
add some 7,000,000 to the ranks of 
income-tax payers, but it would raise 
from them only $100,000,000 in taxes, 
or about $15 per person. The effect of 
such proposals as this, in other words, 
is not to cut down the volume of pur- 
chasing power in the hands of those 
with low incomes but to increase the 
amount of the tax on those in the 
higher brackets. 


4—The income tax is, by all odds, 
the worst possible tax for meeting the 
danger of inflation. This is because the 
tax is not paid currently but only in 
the following year. Suppose the Secre- 
tary’s current recommendations were 
followed and $100,000,000 of taxes is 
imposed on those who have an income 
below the present exemption. How can 
that possibly curtail inflation? The $15 
which each of these on the average will 
be called upon to pay is not due until 
next March, and only a quarter of it 
has to be paid at that time. Imagine 
anyone reducing his spending today 
because on March 15, 1943, he is going 
to have to pay $3.75 in taxes. 


So much for some of the objections 
to the income tax. Clearly it cannot 
provide the income that is necessary to 
meet the financial problem facing us 
today. What is the alternative? As has 
been said here so many times, it is a 
sales tax, a withholding tax, or both. 
Our cost of living has already risen 
about 16 per cent. This is the equivalent 
to a 16 per cent sales tax—and a 16 
per cent sales tax where it hurts worst. 
The choice confronting us, therefore, is 
not whether we will have a sales tax, 
but whether we will impose it in such 
a way that it will cause the least hard- 
ship, or have it imposed in the manner 
which assures the maximum economic 
distress. 
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(Continued from Page 43) 
fed woman picket carrying a sign: “Don’t 
patronize Blotz—he pays starvation 
wages,” while behind her a thin, starved 
man in rags bore another sign: “I’m Blotz.” 
Crawford believes management produced 
America’s greatness and longs to write a 
history of the United States when it was 
self-reliant and government wasn’t mind- 
ing business’ business. 

Last week Crawford the individualist 
and foe of pickets had something to chortle 
about. Employes in his Cleveland fac- 
tories voted two to one to reject both the 
AFL and the CIO in favor of independent 
unions in an NLRB poll. The ballots were 
true labor upsets. The CIO union that lost 
out was the fast-growing United Auto and 
Aircraft Workers affiliate which rarely 
Joses a ballot in a major plant. 

Charging “coercion, intimidation, brib- 
ery, and other tricks,” UAW leaders prom- 
ised an “immediate” protest of the vote, 
and AFL spokesmen joined in branding the 
independent organization at the Thompson 
factory a company union. The triumphant 
union and company executives promptly 
denied the accusation. They credited the 
victory instead to a program of “education 
and enlightenment” in union bulletins and 
company house organs. To outsiders, how- 
ever, it appeared that organized labor lost 
the elections because of (1) aggressive 
company action to preserve the independ- 
ents; (2) Thompson’s practice of matching 
most organizing moves with pay raises— 
three or four of them in the past year; and 
(3) “good treatment” of employes, such as 
steady work, a popular four-year indus- 
trial-training program, and annual earnings 
per man said to be 5 to 9 per cent above 
the parts-industry average. For all these 
the man chiefly responsible was Craw- 
ford. 

Crawford worked for Thompson before 
the last war, joined the Navy Air Corps, 
came back in 1919, and rose to vice presi- 
dent in 1929 and president in 1933. The 
company had become an industrial factor 
in 1921 with its new silcrome (hard steel) 
valves, and soon built up a big automotive- 
parts market. When the defense program 
started, it converted to aircraft work so 
fast it had practically no layoffs when auto 
output ceased. Some 40 per cent of its 1941 
gross sales of $44,322,596 went to 70 air- 
plane and 20 aircraft-engine manufacturers. 





Walls Between States 


“If we’re going to beat Hitler we have to 
do it now, and if in the process of beating 
him a few state regulations and a few local 
ordinances have to be stretched .. . why, 
I say, stretch hell out of them!” 

As emphatically as that, Lt. Gen. 
Brehon B. Somervell, chief of the Army 
Services of Supply, last week called on 
delegates to the Federal-State Conference 
on War Restrictions to break down inter- 





"It's not enough to feel that every piece 


of HEWITT industrial rubber equipment 
today is serving some plant or factory 
essential to America’s war effort. 


It's not enough to know that HEWITT 
conveyor belts, for example, are help- 
ing to step up copper production. That 
hundreds of lengths of HEWITT hose 
are saving oil tankers up to a day's 
time per trip. That HEWITT transmission 
belts are keeping vital banks of ma- 
chines on the job longer, at less cost. 


Sure, we know HEWITT products can do 
these things. For more than 80 years 
HEWITT engineers have specialized in 
applying rubber to these industrial 
operations—working with men in many 
industries to solve production problems, 
introducing new types of rubber hose 
and belting that stand up longer under 
heat, oil, acids and rough handling. 












































But knowing all this is still not enough. 
For to make the most of man power 
and machine power, and to utilize 
strategic materials to the fullest advan- 
tage, hose and belt must be selected 
wisely and with complete understand- 
ing of the individual application. 


Many men are coming into positions 
where they will be responsible for the 
selection of rubber equipment. Plants 
are being converted to new types of 
production for war purposes, and in 
most of them rubber products will per- 
form vital functions—often new ones. 


To these men we offer the full expe- 
rience of HEWITT rubber technicians, 
through a nationwide organization of 
HEWITT distributors located in every 
major industrial area. They can give val- 
vable assistance in selecting the proper 
hose, belt and packing for your job. 
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WAR FIGURES... 
tapid fire! 


Precious extra time for extra output 
can be wrung from the day’s working 
hours by faster figuring! That’s why 
Victor adding machines are in such 
xreat demand today on the “firing 
mes” of industry and government. 


If you're eligible to buy new adding 
f@achines, buy Victors! They are famed 
ve apeed, economy and dependability. 













Byou’re not eligible, then your pres- 
enti@achines are priceless. Have your 
Victé@e dealer, agency or branch check 
then§@iver now. Victor repairmen know 
all maies of adding machines intimately 
ecially well qualified to diag- 
bles and restore “like-new” 
perfo: 1 ye. Conserving your office 
equipm@ 
try! Vict 
3900 N. 
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Victor is also manufacturing vitally needed, 
precisely machined war instruments—in ever- 
increasing volume. 


VICTOR 


ADDING MACHINES 


DISTRIBUTED §(H CAMADA 
BY McCASKEY SYSTEMS, LTD. 
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state trade barriers impeding the war 
effort. 

Seven governors and many other state 
officials showed up for the three-day meet- 
ing, called by President Roosevelt and 
held in the stately oak-paneled auditorium 
of the Commerce Department Building in 
Washington. To them the problem of trade 
barriers was nothing new. Other confer- 
ences.in other years had failed to solve it. 
But this time the Commerce Department 
and the American Trucking Associations 
had abundant evidence that the states’ 
varying weight and length regulations on 
motor trucks, their limitations on the 
length of freight trains, and their failure 
tc grant reciprocity for truck registration 
fees paid in other states were slowing the 
movement of war materials. Some ex- 
amples: 


§] The United States Construction Quar- 
termaster in West Marche, Ark., ordered a 
Tennessee company to deliver 24,316 
pounds of paint in “one truck.” Arkansas 
officials forbade the truck to enter the 
state and forced the firm to split the load 
into two trucks. The result was a day’s 
delay in delivery. 


q A truck carrying asbestos pipe from 
Waukegan, IIl., to the Naval Ammunition 
Depot at Burns City, Ind., had a slightly 
overlong trailer, necessitated by the length 
of the pipe. Illinois officials arrested the 
drivers and held them overnight, causing 
serious delay. 


q Trucks transporting supplies from At- 
lanta to a ship at New Orleans for de- 





livery to the Canal Zone were detained and 
fined $48 to $56 each for failing to obtain 
travel permits in advance. They missed 
the boat. 


That was not all. Speakers at the con- 
ference, including WPB chairman Donald 
M. Nelson, Secretary of Commerce Jesse 
Jones, and Transportation Director Joseph 
B. Eastman called attention to other local 
regulations interfering with the war effort. 
These included: (1) Prohibitions in 30 
states against employment of women dur- 
ing certain hours, hindering round-the- 
clock production; (2) blue laws, particu- 
larly in New England, impeding Sunday 
operations; (3) antimigratory laws in 27 
states, interfering with the free movement 
of workers; and (4) an Arkansas regula- 
tion under which police have prevented 
workers from pooling their cars to save 
tires and gas, on the ground that drivers 
lacked commercial passenger-carriers’ |i- 
censes. 

The delegates adopted no resolutions 
and took no steps to correct these war 
hindrances. But they went home with 
action more likely than ever, for ringing in 
their ears were the flat threats of Somer- 
vell and Eastman that failure of local 
authorities to clear up the situation would 
induce the Federal government “to step in 
and enforce its will.” 

As a matter of fact, considerable prog- 
ress in liberalizing drastic truck laws has 
been made in the past eighteen months. 
More than twenty states have eased their 


- regulations on movement of goods over the 


highways. And the trend may be accel- 
erated after the annual conference of state 


Wide World 


WPB Chief Donald Nelson and Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones at 
the. Federal-State Conference on War Restrictions, a meeting designed to 
| clear local tracks for the war-production limited 
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governors in June at which the trade-bar- 
rier problem will be one of the chief topics 
of discussion. 





Week in Business 


InNovATION: Myron B. Gordon, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., announced the 
development of a forged cylinder head 
that would allow a 12 to 15 per cent in- 
crease in the power output of an engine 
with no increase in weight. Perfected after 
five years’ research, the forged head also 
calls for less fuel consumption than the 
cast cylinder heads in general use. Besides 
designing the new part, Wright engineers 
developed new high-speed machine tools 
that help turn out the heads in mass pro- 
duction faster and at less cost than the 
cast ones. The Ford Motor Co. has been 

sing forgings for the cylinder barrels 

sed in its air-cooled plane engines. 


New Prexy: Walter Geist, executive 
‘ice president of Allis-Chalmers, was elect- 
ed president to succeed W. C. Buchanan 
who resigned because of ill health. Geist 
joined the firm in 1909, when he was only 
16 years old, and worked his way up from 
errand boy through the engineering de- 
partments. His development of a multiple 
V-belt drive for textile mills led to his 
promotion to assistant manager of the 
milling department, and in 1939 he be- 
came vice president. Max W. Babb con- 
tinues as chairman of the big electrical- 
and farm-machinery maker. 


Homace: In his fireside chat a fort- 
night ago President Roosevelt paid _ trib- 
ute to Capt. Hewitt T. Wheless (NEws- 
wEEK, May 11). Now back in the United 
States, Wheless took time to visit the 
Boeing Aircraft Co. in Seattle; for it was 
in a Boeing Flying Fortress that he 
kombed six Jap transports. The young 
Army hero praised the workmen who 
built the planes and said fliers owe them 
“a great deal of thanks.” Boeing personnel 
in turn cheered Wheless and promised “to 
build enough planes to move Tokyo off 
the map.” 


Paper Pienty: The paper industry it- 
self has scotched rumors of a paper short- 
age. To spread that news—at least within 
earshot of potential customers—the S. D. 
Warren Co. sponsored full-page ads in 
trade papers. Warren assured its custom- 
ers that supplies of printing paper are ade- 
quate, assuming there’s transport available 
to ship it. Others in the industry agreed 
there would be no pinch in any type of 
paper. Paper-mill operations for the week 
ended May 2 actually dropped below the 
1941 level, and the mills are begging for 
orders. Even the demand for paperboard, 
vitally needed for munitions, has dropped 
until unfilled orders are now only about 
370,000 tons—compared with the August 
1941 peak of 593,000. 





















































It's too bad you GAM/77 


It’s too bad you can’t know, personally, 
all the men who work for you. . . know 
their hopes and ambitions, their prob- 
lems and their characters . . . spend 
some time with each in his home, get- 
ting acquainted man-to-man. 

But that’s seldom possible, in a highly 
mechanized, industrialized society. 

However, there are probably certain 
men working for you about whose char- 
acter and ambition you know certain 
things. Among them are the men who 
are enrolled with the International Cor- 
respondence Schools. 

These men, you know, are aware that 
without sound, practical training, they 
cannot hope to succeed. These men are 
determined to acquire that essential 
training. They are devoting much of 


their spare time to an I. C.S. Course 
in their line of work, so that they will 
be able to perform their jobs better, 
and be prepared to accept greater respon- 
sibilities when called upon to do so. 

Today, when our national welfare 
requires that every man increase his 
productivity on the job, more than 
100,000 ambitious Americans are actively 
studying I.C.S. Courses in 400 busi- 
ness and technical subjects . . . making 
of themselves better soldiers on the 
industrial front. And from their ranks 
wil] come many of tomorrow’s leaders 
in Business and Industry. 

As an executive, you will be interested 
in reading the booklets, ““The Business 
of Building Men” and ‘‘Ways and 
Means.” Write to: 


International Correspondence 
Schools BOX 5372, SCRANTON, PENNA. 


Orrices in Att Leapine Civics in THE Unitep STATES, and Montreal ¢ London e Sydney ¢ Wellington 
Cairo e Havana e Honolulu e Mexico City ¢ Buenes Aires « Cape Town e Bombay e Madrid 
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Yank for the Yanks: New Army Paper Gets Going 
and Starts Drawing Soldier Staffers From Ranks 


Yank, the new Army newspaper, set up 
shop in New York City last week at 205 
East 42nd Street. It wasn’t much of a 
shop at the outset. Its 6,000-square-foot 
fourth-floor quarters, just vacated by a 
priority-ridden refrigerator agency, were 
as barren of accouterments as a monk’s 
cell. : 
There was an outsize telephone switch- 
board but no operator to run it. There was 
a 50-foot-long city room without desks, 
typewriters, editors, or reporters.* A 





*Yank’s furniture will come from stocks con- 
fiscated in offices of enemy aliens. 





sturdy safe rested alone and neglected in 
a cubicle. Footsteps echoed in the hallway. 

But despite the barren Manhattan head- 
quarters, the Yank will soon be going to 
the far-flung United States Army out- 
posts in Panama, in Iceland, in Ireland, 
in North Africa, in Australia, in India— 
everywhere American doughboys are 
scrapping. Unlike the famous Stars and 
Stripes, official AEF paper in France dur- 
ing the last war, the 1942 soldier journal 
will have to serve American task forces all 
over the world. According to present 
schedules, it should begin that service 
within a month. 


Newsweek 


Yank’s bosses, Lt. Col. White (standing) and Capt. Spence, start up in a 
barren office. But their paper soon will be rolling out to the troops. 





NEWSWEEK 


Yank will be a 24-page weekly tabloid, 
printed on rotogravure presses to make 
its pictures stand out. Wherever possible, 
roto negatives, instead of finished news. 
papers, will be shipped to the forces for 
local make-overs and on-the-spot print- 
ing. The paper will carry no ads. It will 
probably cost the soldier 5 cents an issue 
or 50 cents for four months—enough to 
pay the paper and printing bills. Other 
expenses will be absorbed by Yank’s 
sponsor, the United States Army. 

To make this newspaper dream come 
true within a month’s time takes work 
and lots of it. But only the vanguard of 
the crew of some 30 men were on hand as 
the office doors opened last week. Among 
them were three of the top executives— 
Egbert White, vice president of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn; Hartzell 
Spence, 34-year-old author and former 
United Press reporter and executive, and 
Franklin S. Forsberg, general manager of 
Street & Smith Publications, Inc. 

The tall and lean White, officer in charge 
and commissioned a lieutenant colonel, is 
a veteran of Stars and Stripes—a_ buck 
private in its business office. Before join- 
ing the AEF journal, White had racked 
up a distinguished front-line record with 
the 10l1st Field Signal Battalion of the 
26th Division, fighting at Chemin des 
Dames, Seichsprey, Chateau Thierry, and 
elsewhere. He holds the Silver Star medal 
for valor and the Purple Heart for meri- 
torious service. 

Spence, chosen as Yank’s executive edi- 
tor and commissioned a captain, is the 
author of “One Foot in Heaven,” 1940 
best-selling biography and 1941 movie of 
his father, a Methodist preacher. Short, 
agile, and prematurely gray, the Iowa- 
born Spence carried three paper routes at 
the age of 13 and became a reporter on a 
Burlingtor’ daily two years later. Upon 
graduating from the University of Iowa 
with a Phi Beta Kappa key and ROTC 
training, he spent more than ten years 
with UP, ending up as its Special Service 
manager before resigning to make a full- 
time job of writing. 

Forsberg, the paper’s prospective busi- 
ness manager and also to be commissioned 
an officer, is rated as a publishing hot- 
shot, although only in his middle 30s. 
The general manager of the big pulp- 
magazine house is a stocky Swede who 
was educated at the University of Utah. 

Yank’s front-office roster will be com- 
pleted by two more commissioned officers 
—a treasurer and a Washington bureau 
chief. Aside from this quintet, the news- 
paper for and by the run-of-the-mill sol- 
dier will be staffed by enlisted men. 
Twenty-one of them, already requisitioned 
from their camps, are in the process of 
transfer and are beating a path to Yank’s 
New York headquarters. 

The first two staffers arrived May 9. 
They are Corp. Peter Paris, 28, and Harry 
Brown, 25, of Fort Belvoir, Va., editor 
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Newsweek 
Corporals Paris and Brown reporting 
for duty on the new Army journal 


and associate editor of their camp publi- 
cation The Duck Board. Both were in- 
ducted from New York about a year ago. 
Paris was a magazine illustrator but now 
is rated as a photographer and reporter 
as well. Brown, a former staff writer for 
The New Yorker, has published two vol- 
umes of poetry. After he was drafted he 
married Ursula Usher, a Powers model. 

The managing editor, as yet unselected, 
will hold the highest noncom rank of 
master sergeant, while his staff will be 
graded downward according to the edi- 
torial job—assistant managing editor, 
news editor, feature editor, photo editor, 
combat editor, various department super- 
visors (make-up, art, cartoons, sports, and 
camp news), and reporters and corre- 
spondents. 

The emergence of Yank won’t interfere 
with the 390-odd soldier journals now 
publishing at home and abroad. Instead, 
the paper, whose primary concern is not 
going to be spot news, will function as an 
advisory office and service center for them. 
Thus, it will help solve production prob- 
lems of the various Army sheets through- 
out the world and at the same time ship 
them all necessary equipment and arrange 
with the syndicates for delivery of any 
popular features (comics, columns, etc.) 
which they may. request. 

Editorial policy will be threefold—to 
keep the soldier in fighting spirit, to keep 
him informed about his Army, and to keep 
him up on what’s happening at home. 
There will be news of the latest books, 
movies and jive recordings as well as 
the activity in the war-production lines. 
Sports in the Army will get a big play. 
There will be comics aplenty, plus special 
departments on everything from stamp 
collecting to poker playing. And all will 
be turned out in a breezy soldier style. 

















































Timken Bearings are designed and manufactured 
to give a life-time of car service. In fact they 
usually outlast the car in which they are installed, 
passing out of the picture with the car while still 
in their prime. 
















Barring accidents and neglect, the Timken Bear- 
ings in your car will see you through the emer- 
gency—and beyond it. All you have to do is have 
them checked up and lubricated occasionally 
when your service man thinks it necessary. 









Nobody knows how long the life of a Timken 
0 ASSURE wera Bearing really is, for there are but few records 
em ama) Of Timken Bearings actually having worn out. 
Even after hundreds of thousands of miles of 
service—many times the running life of the aver- 
age car—Timken Bearings are usually good for 
thousands more. 


Now more than ever before, you have good 
reason to be glad you selected a Timken Bearing 
Equipped automobile. Now—you will learn, first 
hand, about the long life designed into your 
Timken Bearings. Now, you will know the real 
meaning of “Miles of Smiles on Timken 
Bearings.” 





THE TIMKEN — BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


Copyright 1942 a The Timken Roller Bearing Compaay 


asiuners of Timken Tapered Roller Bearings for automobiles, motor trucks, 
railroad ca locomotives and all kinds of industrial mac : Timken "Allon 
Steels and Carbon and Alloy Seamless ‘ubing; and Timken ock Bits, 


MKEN “BEARINGS 


TRAOE-MARK REC. U.S, PAY. OFF. 
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RADIO 


King and Queen McGee 


Molly and Fibber (’Taint Funny) Mc- 
Gee are next-door neighbors to 30,000,000 
people. Every Tuesday evening (9:30-10 
_ EWT) they hold open house to radio’s 
largest audience, over 120 American sta- 
tions (NBC) and 34 Canadian. 

Last week their leadership was made 
official. The Cooperative Analysis of 
Broadcasting (Crossley report) announced 
that Fibber McGee and Molly had topped 
the season’s averages in its 1941-42 winter 
survey. They had a rating of 36.5* against 
36.4 for Edgar Bergen’s Charlie Mc- 
Carthy, 1939-40 champion, and 36.2 for 
Jack Benny, who led the 1940-41 survey. 
It was a photo finish, but the homespun 
pair of childhood sweethearts from Peoria, 
Ill., had established themselves indis- 
putably as comedy’s king and queen. 

In private life they are Jim and Marian 
Jordan and they’re just as folksy off the 
air as on. Neighbors call them the Mc- 
Gees. They live on a 3'%-acre tract at 
Encino (population, 2,500) in California’s 
San Fernando Valley, in a white colonial 
house that is not magnificent but nice. 

Jim is 46, 5 feet 5, plump, and pleasant. 
On the strength of a campaign for proper 
garbage collections and fire equipment, 
he’s just been elected to a second term as 
president of the Encino Chamber of Com- 
merce, a job he takes very seriously. He’s 
an air-raid warden, too. And found time 
to make most of the furniture for his 
home on the woodworking machinery in 
his playhouse shop. 

Marian is one year younger than Jim, 
almost as tall, of similar build, blue-eyed, 
and blonde. She still laughs—spontane- 
ously, not dutifully—at jokes her husband 
has been telling for sixteen years. They 
have two children. Kathryn, 20, acts in 
radio; Jim Jr., 18, attends the University 
of Southern California. 

Formalities are few at the Jordan home. 
The whole family has a passion for an- 
swering the telephone, and when it rings 
four voices may answer on as many ex- 
tensions and carry on collective chitchat 
with the caller. All four like to hunt, too. 
A family trip to Alaska last summer 
bagged four black bears which now are 
rugs. Jim doesn’t often tell their best 
hunting story—how Jim Jr., killed two 
deer with one shot—because he thinks it 
sounds too phony to be believed. 

Many McGee programs are roughed into 
shape right at the Jordan home before the 
couple go down to the NBC building for 
final rehearsal. Vaudeville training makes 
them love to work before an audience and 
their shows are always packed. After all 
their years of trouping, both still are nerv- 
ous before the show goes on. 








*Meaning that of every 1,000 families asked, 
365 said they had listened. 
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The script of “In This Our Life” prescribed a stinging slap for Bette Davis, so 
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Denms Morgan complied. The film presents a new and prettified Bette 











“MOVIES 


Bette as a Baddie 


Ellen Glasgow’s Pulitzer Prize novel, “In 
This Our Life,” comes to the screen more 
a vehicle for Bette Davis’ talents than as 
the telling commentary on the decay of 
Southern aristocracy which the author 
wrote. The story is about the Timberlake 
family of Richmond and its girls bearing 
boys’ names, but, for all its sociological im- 
pact, it could as well have been about the 
Jones family of Boston or the Smith family 
of Omaha. 

Essentially, “In This Our Life” has been 
reduced to the grim tale of Stanley Tim- 
berlake—beauty, spoiled darling, liar, hus- 
band stealer, and, finally, murderess. This 
Stanley, in the person of a new and pret- 
tified Miss Davis with bangs and curly 
hair, is a hellion from the start: On the eve 
of her marriage to Craig (George Brent) , 
she elopes with Peter (Dennis Morgan) 
the husband of her sister Roy (Olivia De 
Havilland) . 

Stanley’s shallowness drives her man to 
suicide. Then she returns to her forgiving 
family and her rich, incestuous-minded 
uncle (Charles Coburn), who has always 
coddled her expensive ways. Craig has 
meantime fallen in love with Roy. In blind 
fury at being stood up by him, Stanley 
drives her car recklessly, kills a child, and 
blames the accident on Parry, a young 
Negro law student. 

With this Negro character, Warner 
Brothers tread into a field rarely touched 





by the movies—that of racial discrimina- 
tion. Parry (played eloquently by a new- 
comer, Ernest Anderson) in a moving 
scene with Roy explains how he is handi- 
capped by his race and social limitations, 
and he comes out of the picture a minor 
hero. His part lifts the otherwise low dra- 
matic level of the picture. 





Tarzan Dresses Up 


With “Tarzan’s New York Adventure,” 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer winds up its Edgar 
Rice Burroughs* series. The rights revert 
to Sol Lesser, who will hold on to them for 
at least three more tree swingers. Lesser has 
also contracted for Johnny Weissmuller, 
most admired of the nine Tarzans to ap- 
pear on the screen since 1918, and Maureen 
O’Sullivan, prettiest of the Ape Man’s 
jungle Janes. 

The change lets M-G-M out of a con- 
tract that cost $1,750 a week 40 weeks a 
year to keep Weissmuller on tap for Tar- 
zan, but the studio is losing him just as he 
was beginning to make friends with the 
English language. After 24 years in the 
films Tarzan has learned to chatter with 
the fluency of your 8-year-old grandniece 
and, as an added attraction, muscles into 
the formal raiment of civilization. The 
sight is as stimulating as a glimpse of 
Santa Claus in a cutaway. 

The arboreal Darby and Jane make their 





*At 68, Tarzan’s author was divorced May 4 
in Los Angeles by Florence Gilbert Burroughs, 
86, who said his desire to live alone was “un- 
bearable.” 
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au unnaturelle appearance only because 
Boy (Tarzan Jr.) has been highjacked 
from. the escarpment to star as an animal 
trainer in an American circus. The be- 
reaved parents needs must follow, and Boy 
is recovered after a series of fully clothed 
adventures. 





Cynic After Dunkerque 


This above all: to thin own self be 
true, 
And it must follow, as the night the 
day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any 
man. 
—Hamlet 


Eric Knight’s admirers will be grateful 
for Twentieth Century-Fox’s inspired film 
version of his popular novel, “This Above 
All.” Though the book was rather less pre- 
occupied with romance than the movie, its 
message of the philosophical conflict of a 
disillusioned English soldier does come off. 

Joan Fontaine, already an academy 
Oscar winner, gives another superlative 
performance as Prue Cathaway, a blue- 
blooded democrat among the aristocrats 
who joins the Waffs. At an army camp 
near London, she keeps a blind date with 
Clive Briggs (Tyrone Power). A veteran 
of the campaign in France, Clive is pur- 
portedly convalescing. Actually he has 
already determined to desert. 

The long thought sequences of the book, 
elaborating Clive’s aversion to the polit- 
icos he blames for fighting to preserve the 
status quo, are satisfactorily abbreviated 
for the film. The boy’s stormy hatreds 
emerge during the couple’s romantic holi- 
day at the seashore. But it is from Clive’s 
trench mate Monty (Thomas Mitchell) 
that Prue learns of her lover’s heroism at 
Dunkerque. And in the picture’s best scene 
she subtly begs him to go back by telling 
him what England means to her. This 
could have degenerated into maudlin sen- 
timentality. Knight’s prose, lifted bodily 
from the book, Fontaine’s interpretation, 
and Anatole Litvak’s direction more than 
save it. 

Though the driving force and mood of 
the book have been successfully trans- 
ferred to the screen, there are major 
omissions. Clive’s background, his bitter 
struggle with poverty and degrading en- 
vironment are barely touched on. Since 
the keynote is the challenge to the new 
peace when it’s won—that there shall be 
equal opportunity for everyone—an ade- 
quate flashback to Clive’s barren youth 
would have profited the movie. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Tue Mayor or 44TH Street (RKO- 
Radio): Except for the crowd of objec- 
tionable and jitter-bugging adolescents in- 
volved, this tale of skulduggery in the 



















































“Sorry Boys, It’s Not for Sale” 


You can’t blame the lucky fellow who’s 
got a Schick Injector Razor for not 
selling it... at any price! He knows 
he’d probably be stuck without one for 
the rest of the war. 


Though there are sufficient Schick 
Blades, there just aren’t enough Schick 
Injector Razors to fill an ever increas- 
ing civilian demand. That’s because war 
metal limitations allow us to make only 
enough razors for military demands. 


If you—like the fortunate fellow on 
the left—already have a Schick Injector 
be sure to take good care of it—it is more 
valuable today than ever before. 


No other razor will shave you so 
comfortably. No other razor has the 
automatic blade change. As a matter of 
fact the Schick Injector Razor contains 
the only basic improvements made in 
safety razor design in more than 40 
years. 


Shaving Improvements Every Man Can Have After the War is Won 
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Fr LIKE AN AUTOMATIC 
PISTOL this razor gets 
into action fast. Just a pull 
and a push on the trigger of 
the Schick Injector cart- 
ridge and out shoots the old 
blade and in slides a new 
One instantly! 


SAVE THE EMPTIES! 
Don’t throw away your 
empty Schick Injector 
Blade Cartridges. Give 
them to the Boy Scouts 
who are collecting them. 


~ £_s toucn as a COMMANDO, 
gy the Schick Blade has 


plenty of strength and back- 
bone for steady vibration- 
free shaving. Twice as thick 
as an ordinary blade—3 or 
4 times thicker than the pa- 
per-thin kind. 


LIKE A TANK the amaz- 

ing solid guide bar 
flattens the skin ahead of the 
blade, eliminating nicks and 
scratches. As the skin is 
stretched flat the whiskers 
pop up straight for a close, 
comfortable shave. 





SCHICK INJECTOR RAZOR 


MAGAZINE REPEATING RAZOR COMPANY, BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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NEWSWEEK 


. Culver 
What used to be “Ladies Night (in a Turkish bath) has been converted into “Good Night Ladies!” currently a sellout 
in Chicago. Here the Naughty Nymphs of 1920 give way to a saucy 1942 crew... 





Culver 





... while the prim pranks of Adele Rolland and John Cumberland in the old 
version become bold and breezy with Ebsen, Knight, and Gallagher 


dance-band industry adds up to an ac- 
ceptable time killer. George Murphy gives 
an ingratiating performance as an ex- 
vaudeville hoofer turned talent booker, 
and several good tunes are played by Fred- 
die Martin’s orchestra and sung by Joan 
Merrill. Ann Shirley, Richard Barthel- 
mess, Rex Downing, William Gargan. 


Broapway (Universal): In the second 
filming of the fifteen-year-old stage play, 
George Raft, playing himself, reconstructs 
an 80-minute flashback of memorabilia on 
the era of John Held flappers, bell-bottom 
trousers, and patent-leather hair. They in- 
clude his eye-filling dance partner. (Janet 
Blair), a friendly cop (Pat O’Brien), a 
bootlegger (Brod Crawford), a horde of 


Capone emulators and, inevitably, the 
staunch, old trouper (Marjorie Rambeau). 
The reason for reviving this inadequate 
document of the hootch-filled ’20s is not 
in evidence, but paced between killings is 
some authentic Charleston and one neatly 
executed tango by Raft and Blair. 


Sars Wita Wincs (United Artists) : 
Based on the exploits of H.M.S. Ark Royal 
—the aircraft carrier Radio Berlin “sank” 
so often before she was actually torpedoed 
off Gibraltar last November—this British 
production is almost scuttled by naive 
direction and uninspired dialogue but is 
somewhat retrieved by interesting naval- 
action sequences taken aboard the Ark 
Royal. 








THEATER 


Racy Ladies 


If the smash success of a show called 
“Good Night Ladies!”—now a Chicago 
sellout—is any indication, the sauce that 
spiced theatrical fare in the postwar ’20s 
is still tasty enough for the midwar 40s. 
For “Good Night Ladies!” is simply a re- 
make of the Avery Hopwood-Charlton An- 
drews farce that wowed Broadway in 1920 
under the title of “Ladies Night” (in a 
Turkish bath) . 

Produced at a slim cost of about $6,000 
by Howard Lang and Al Rosen, “Good 
Night Ladies!” was rewritten for the pres- 
ent version by Cyrus Wood. Louder, fun- 
nier, and dirtier (for today’s advanced 
tastes) than the original, it bears little re- 
semblance to the Hopwood-Andrews script 
—except, of course, to retain the playful 
antics of towel-clad sweet young things. It 
stars Buddy Ebsen and Skeets Gal- 
lagher, with Ebsen in the role of the pro- 
fessor who has a phobia for ladies who 
wear no clothes. 

The show opened last February in Santa 
Barbara, Calif. From there it went to San 
Francisco and played five weeks and last 
month opened at the Blackstone in Chi- 
cago. By last week it had grossed around 
$100,000 and with a weekly take of about 
$17,000 was outselling everything in Chi- 
cago except another revival, “Macbeth.” 

Its success has been a shocker for show 
business, still wondering what’s the matter 
with the theater this year. Judging from 
“Good Night Ladies!” and the recent re- 
vival of two-a-day vaudeville (NEWSWEEK, 
May 4), what the war public apparently 
wants is more shows full of sex and corn, 
in the order named. 
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MUSIC 


Sleepy Lagoon Awakens 


About ten years ago the English com- 
poser Eric ‘Coates wrote a dreamy, rip- 
ping piano piece and called it “By the 
Sleepy Lagoon.” Orchestrating it soon 
after, he recorded it for Columbia with the 
London Philharmonic in 1935, and in 1937 
the disk was released in this country. 
“By the Sleepy Lagoon” sold rather well 
considering that it had no fanfare or 
build-up. : 

But “By the Sleepy Lagoon” was des- 
tined for bigger things than a mere listing 
as Columbia record No. 7336-M. Running 
over company figures one day, Manie 
Sacks, chief of Columbia’s popular reper- 
tory, was struck by its steady sales. He 
took it over to a recording session of Harry 
James, ace trumpeter and band leader. 
James liked the tune and waxed it. This 
was about eight weeks ago. Meantime, 
Chappell & Co., publishers of Lagoon’s 
sheet music, had had Jack Lawrence write 
some lyrics for it and had shortened the 
title to plain “Sleepy Lagoon.” 

The James version was an immediate hit. 
Martin Block, head man of station 
WNEW’s record session, The Make-Be- 
lieve Ballroom, named it the best new re- 
lease of the week and thereafter devoted 
an entire fifteen-minute session to “Sleepy 
Lagoon”—highbrow and lowbrow. The re- 
sponse was terrific. By last week sixteen 
band leaders and soloists had also jumped 
into the lagoon’s slumbering waters, includ- 
ing Tommy Dorsey, Jimmy Dorsey, 
Vaughan Munroe, Tommy Tucker, Jan 
Garber, Alec Templeton, and Dinah Shore. 
James’ record had reached the 400,000 
mark, and sales of Coates’ original had 
risen 38 per cent. 





« 


Operas as Bond Salesmen 


Smoke hung heavier than usual over 
the lobby of the Majestic Theater in New 
York City last Thursday night. Although 
the audience had been warned in advance 
that the evening’s performance of “Porgy 
and Bess” would not begin until 9:10, like 
most New Yorkers they were accustomed 
to 8:40 curtains and had forgotten. Then, 
just after the stroke of nine, sirens howled 
down the street and a big police-escorted 
bus rolled up to the stage door. The cast 
piled out, the overture began, and at 
9:10 sharp the show was on. 

There was good reason for all the de- 
lay and drama. George Gershwin’s immor- 
tal folk opera, booming as it is on Broad- 
way, had been chosen to lead off the first 
American Opera Festival—a joint, seven- 
week project of the United States Treas- 
ury Department and station WOR—over 
the Mutual Broadcasting System. And, 
smce the broadcast ran from 8 to 9 EWT, 
the regular performance of “Porgy and 


ENGINES 


The unceasing effort. the ever-multiplving pro- 


duction of Jacobs Aireraft) Engine Company is 
devoted to meeting the ever-soaringe demand for 
engines to power advanced training planes — 
Training the Bomber Pilots of the United Nations. 


JACOBS AIRCRAFT ENGINE CO. 


Pottstown, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 
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Bess” had to be stalled until the cast 
rushed back to the theater. 

With “Porgy” and six other hour-long 
condensations of the cream of American 
opera, the Treasury Department hopes to 
boost its War Bond sales. And WOR’s 
musical director, Alfred Wallenstein, who 
originated the idea and conducts the per- 
formances, hopes it will teach Americans 
to love their native opera. To do this Wal- 
lenstein made sure the program got the 
best. From more than 100 scores he finally 


Wallenstein doesn’t look like a musician 
—nor does he talk like one until he gets 
aroused. Now 43, he does look and talk 
like a bristling businessman. He has to be 
energetic to get everything done, for be- 
side the festival he also regularly conducts 
the Voice of Firestone on NBC, and WOR- 
Mutual’s) Symphonic Strings, America 


_ Preferred, and the Sinfonietta (replaced 
temporarily by the festival) . 

Like many musicians, he is fond of the 
study of medicine, chess, and bridge. He 





weeded out the seven he felt made the best 
listening and were the most typically 
American: George Gershwin’s “Porgy and 
Bess,” Douglas Moore’s “The Devil and 
Daniel Webster,” Gian-Carlo Menotti’s 
“The Old Maid and the Thief,” Virgil 
Thomson’s “Four Saints in Three Acts,” 
Aaron Copland’s “The Second Hurricane,” 
Deems Taylor’s “The King’s Henchman,” 
and Quinto Maganini’s “Tennessee’s Part- 
ner.” 

The Maganini work, with a story based 
on the old California of Bret’ Harte, will 
be given for the first time anywhere. Tay- 
lor’s “Henchman,” although not Ameri- 
can in character, was chosen because Wal- 
lenstein thinks it that composer’s best 
opera. The others, with locales ranging 
from Catfish Row in Charleston to a farm- 
house in New Hampshire, seemed to Wal- 
lenstein musically most representative of 
America. 

Wallenstein has for years been thus 
carrying the torch for the best in music. 
As a cellist, before he turned to conduct- 
ing, he was considered one of the world’s 
finest. As a conductor and as WOR’s mu- 
sic chief since 1935, he has premiéred 
more than 1,000 new works and has done 
as much as any other man in radio to 
keep musical standards uncompromisingly 
high. He sees no reason why the public 
should be overawed by music with “hair 
down to the waist,” and consequently 
plays Bach cantatas and Mozart concertos 
more regularly than the well-worn Fifth 
Symphonies of Beethoven and Tchaikov- 
sky. 


nt eee, ee 
The cream of American opera is served by Maestro Wallenstein 


also likes night clubs and Chinese theaters. 
His friends call him “Wally”—not be- 
cause of his last name but because he looks 
like the late Wallace Reid. He hates being 
lionized but will put up with a certain 
amount of it until it gets too thick. Then 
he will mutter to his wife: “Get me the 
hell out of here.” 





RECORD WEEK 


“But let us try for a moment to bring 
back a vision of the genial Vienna of the 
past. Let me tell you in these songs some- 
thing of its beauty, its charm, its easy- 
going ways,” writes the German-born so- 
prano, Lotte Lehmann, in the introduc- 
tory notes to her new Columbia album, 
Soncs oF Vienna. Mme. Lehmann does 
superbly and nostalgically with songs like 
“Vienna, City of My Dreams” by Sieczyn- 
ski and “In the Prater the Flowers Bloom 


- Again” by Stolz (three 10-inch records, 


$2.89) . 

Carl Maria von Weber’s Sonata No. 1 
is a brilliant piece of keyboard showman- 
ship, but no amount of earnestness and 
skill on the part of the pianist Claudio 
Arrau can give this Victor recording more 
than a technical interest in its manual 
acrobatics. The composition shows Weber 
as a forerunner of Liszt’s nineteenth- 
century school of composer-virtuosi, all 
of whom were carried away by their 
own fingers (three 12-inch records in al- 
bum, $3.50). 


. 


NEWSWEEK 


SCIENCE 


Twins and T.B. 


If your husband or wife has tuberc, 
losis, you are unlikely to catch it; but j 
your identical twin brother has the diseay, 
you very probably will be infected—eye, 
though you haven’t been near him. 

One of many significant white-plagu. 
front dispatches delivered last week 4 
1,500 physicians and health leaders at th 
National Tuberculosis Association’s annu 
meeting in Philadelphia, this finding q 
family susceptibility to the disease was rp. 
ported by Drs. Franz J. Kallmann ani 
David Reisner of New York. They kep 
‘track of the close relatives of 308 twin 
who had active tuberculosis and discovered 
that the closer the blood relationship, th 
more chance there is of catching th 
disease. For tuberculosis developed in only 
7.1 per cent of the twins’ husbands ani 
wives; in 12.9 per cent of their half 
brothers and sisters; in 16.9 per cent of 
their parents; in 25.5 per cent of their 
non-twin brothers and sisters; in 25.6 per 
cent of the initially uninfected nonidenti- 
cal twins, and. in no less than 87.3 per cent 
of the initially uninfected identical twins, 

The investigators ruled out exposure as 
the sole cause of these striking differences, 
since 31.5 per cent of the identical twins 
who caught the malady were not in contact 
with an ailing co-twin, while 73.4 per cent 
of the nonidentical twins remained well 
although exposed to a tubercular co-twin. 
Thus vulnerability seems influenced to 
hitherto unsuspected extent by some cog 
in the inheritance mechanism that makes 
every person differ from all other mortals, 
excepting, perhaps, his identical twin. 





{| Promin, one of the sulfonamide family 
of drugs, may help, victims in the early 
stages of tuberculosis, according to Drs. H. 
Corwin Hinshaw, Karl Pfuetze, and Wil 
liam H. Feldman, D.V.M., all of the Mayo 
Clinic. To 36 patients they gave daily 
doses of the drug for from four months to 
a year. Its curative effects seemed most 
pronounced in recent lung lesions (lumps 
of infection) , for all thirteen, cases of this 
type showed definite improvement within 
two months, and within four to six months 
the lesions had nearly or completely var- 
ished. In ten patients cavities caused by 
tissue destruction closed up; in eleven 
others, tubercle bacilli apparently <lisap- 
peared from the sputum; and in ten out of 
eighteen fever cases, the fever markedly 
declined. But the doctors warned that pro- 
min cannot yet be considered a specific 
cure, since lesions can heal themselves, and 
long-standing and “hopeless” cases have 
thus far shown no benefit from the drug. 


4 A California physician, Dr. Albert C. 
Daniels of San Rafael, reported recently 
that thousands of persons learn they are 
tubercular too late for early cure because 
their family doctors have relied on stetho- 
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This Is How They Started 


In 1907, a young woman on the 
staff of the Outlook magazine read 
an article about the success of the 
Danish tuberculosis seal sale cam- 
paign. She designed the first Ameri- § 
can Christmas seal, and two friends 
lent her $20 apiece to pay for the 
printing of 50,000 stamps. These 
netted $3,000. In 1941, the sale 
netted $7,500,000. To the originator, 
Miss Emily P. Bissell of Wilming- 
ton, Del., the National Tuberculosis 
Association last week awarded its 
Trudeau Medal, for “a meritorious 
contribution to the cause, treat- 
ment, or prevention” of the disease. 















le 


scopes in routine examinations. Though no 
paper on the subject was presented, the 
findings were discussed informally by the 
noted specialists. While making periodic 
physical examinations of telephone em- 
ployes, Dr. Daniels uncovered with a 
stethoscope fewer hidden cases of t.b. in 
seven years than he subsequently found 


| among the same group in six months 


with a fluoroscope. Vague pains and aches 
send four-fifths of the nation’s hidden 
cases to their physicians at least once a 
year, he estimated, but doctors who rely 
on stethoscopes discover the disease in 
only about one out of every six such 
patients. The Californian believes tuber- 
culosis could be stamped out if doctors 
would fluoroscope or, preferably, make X- 
ray photographs, of the chests of every 
office caller. 


{Several doctors emphasized the war- 
caused rise of tuberculosis in Europe and 
Asia. “Danger signals of a rise have al- 
ready appeared in several large over- 
crowded industrial areas in the United 
States,” claimed Dr. Kendall Emerson, 
managing director of the association. To 
stem this tide, more mass X-ray surveys 
must be.made among defense workers, 
with special attention to young women 
entering industry for the first time. Dr. 
Herman E. Hilleboe of the United States 
Public Health Service pointed out infec- 
tion dangers may be increased if soldiers 
from relatively tuberculosis-free states like 
Minnesota and Wisconsin are stationed in 
such Southern states as Louisiana and Ala- 
bama, where the incidence is higher. “Since 
Jan. 1, 1942,” he said, “no active case of 
tuberculosis has knowingly been allowed in 
our armed forces. Even conscientious ob- 
jectors must submit to X-ray examina- 
tions.” Dr. Esmond R. Long, director of 
the Henry Phipps Institute, added that 
approximately 5,000,000 chest X-ray ex- 
aminations will be given in 1942 to men 
entering the United States Army and 
avy. 





Tus vast war has a thousand battle- 
fronts on which “Caterpillar” Diesel- 
powered equipment can help — and 
is helping. 

Whereas most machines are built for 
but one purpose or field, “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Tractors, Engines and Electric 
Sets are born with the versatility to 
handle innumerable jobs in a wide 
range of activities: On construction 
projects for carrying out the broad 
strategies of war; in industries pro- 
viding needed war materials and im- 
plements; along the supply lines; on 
the actual fighting fronts themselves. 

“Caterpillar” products are ideally 
suited to this kind of war — a war of 
machines operated by a fighting force 
of highly trained specialists, 

And since they are fundamentally 
sound in their present design—proved 
over and over to do a good job no mat- 
ter what the assignment — there is no 
delay in turning “plowshares into 







































swords” ...no loss of time for factory 
retooling or change-over from one 
type of production to another. The 
“all-clear” signal has been set — and 
spiked down—toward the all-out effort 
of winning the war! 








Some "Caterpillar" Battle-fronts 


Building and maintaining air, naval 
and military bases; shipyards, roads, 
proving grounds; coast defenses; air- 
craft, ordnance, munition plants. 

Erecting field fortifications, gun em- 
placements, tank obstructions; digging 
trenches; filling bomb craters; clearing 
spaces for troop concentrations and 
movements; building dams; moving 
heavy artillery, disabled tanks and 
other fighting equipment; aiding trans- 
portation of supplies. 

Moving materials and equipment and 
driving machinery in construction, oil, 
lumber, mining, steel, manufacturing 
and other basic war industries. 

Providing light-and-power for air, 
naval, military bases, anti-aircraft de- 
fenses; for auxiliary and emergency 
needs on combat, supply and transport 
ships; propulsion power for many types 
of smaller watercraft. 











CATERPILLAR OVESEL 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
TO WIN THE WAR: WORK — FIGHT— BUY WAR SAVINGS BONDS! 
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EDUCATION 


Meiklejohn at 70 


Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn used to ride 
the University of Wisconsin campus in a 
Model-T Ford so dilapidated its top 
stayed put only through the grace of God 
and adhesive tape. But the celebrated phi- 
losophy professor’s flair for the antique 
stopped there. 

As much as any one individual, the 
English-born son of a Scottish weaver has 
bestirred some sluggish streams of educa- 
tional thought. In 1914, as president of 
Amherst College, he introduced the now- 
popular survey courses covering broad 
fields of knowledge. In San Francisco two 
decades later he set up a no-tuition, no- 
credit Adult Institute of Social Studies for 
discussion groups based on significant 


books. 





But Dr. Meiklejohn’s No. 1 project was 
the Experimental College at Wisconsin. 
There, beginning in 1927, he applied his 
favorite theory that an all-out study of 
any one civilization—its politics, music, 
architecture, economics, etc.—could fit 
the student for a well-adjusted life in his 
own day and age. Under the interchange- 
able faculty of a dozen, limited classes 
delved into Greek civilization of the fifth 
century B.C. The sober young guinea pigs 
occupied a special dormitory, sported 
beards and sloppy clothes, and wore a 
uniform blue blazer bearing the symbol 
of an Athenian owl. 

Wiry, soft-spoken, and diffident, Mei- 
klejohn evoked fanatical admiration from 
his students. He played tennis and foot- 
ball with them and entertained at his home 
evenings with scrambled eggs, coffee, and 
conversation. In class, he avoided lectur- 
ing and merely chatted and questioned, 


adroitly encouraging lively, independent 
thought to clear the cobwebs out of fuzzy 
undergraduate brains. 

The college disbanded after five year; 
—considered long enough for a trial. It jn. 
spired such recent experiments as the new 
reading program at St. John’s College jn 
Annapolis and the Progressive Education 
Association’s eight-year study of similar 
methods for high schools. 

Last week end in Chicago, Experimental 
College alumni and other Meiklejohn dis. 
ciples belatedly honored the master for his 
70th birthday (it was Feb. 3). Now re. 
tired from active teaching, still fiery and 
thought-provoking, the educator told his 
hearers: “The Anglo-American culture to 
which our colleges belong has gone to 
pieces . . . and its colleges with it,” be. 
cause the “foundations of moral and intel- 
lectual unity have been undermined and 
in large measure swept away.” 





“Arsenic and Old Lace” Done in Sign Language of the Deaf 








Expressive hands say: “Don’t you boys start quarreling again” . . . “Remember?” . . . “Poison” ... “Be careful” ... 


... “Needles under your fingernails” 





Newsweek photos from Acme 








Sunday evening, May 10, Joseph Kes- 
selring’s gentle tale of murder was enacted 
on Broadway without a spoken line. The 
actors were deaf-mutes as were most of 
the 800 others in the Fulton Theater. It 
was the first time any drama had been so 
presented publicly. 

The fourteen players were members of 
the Dramatic Club of Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D.C., the country’s only col- 
lege for deaf-mutes. Skilled actors all, the 
creepy comedy suffered none at their dex- 
terous hands. In one scene, played in the 
dark, they used luminous gloves to signal 
their lines. 

So impressed was Boris Karloff, regular 
star of the play, that he sought out his 
counterpart Eric Malzkuhn, and compli- 
mented him in pantomime, then led the 
company back to the stage for a curtain 
call. As a prelude, Susie Koehn had 
“signed” (deaf mutes’ term for sign lan- 
guage) “The Star-Spangled Banner” as the 
audience stood. Her grace drew gasps of 
appreciation. There was no musical ac- 
companiment. 
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$58,175 Comeback 


The ABC (Alsab Boosters’ Club) held 
its ninth meeting of the year May 9 at 
Baltimore. This time refreshments were 
served and the members came away with 
their shirts. 

The ABC is a durable group of die- 
hards who have seen their two-year-old 
champion beaten in eight successive starts 
as a three-year-old. They have been told 
that Al Sabath’s $700 bargain-basement 
colt hadn’t grown enough over the winter, 
that he had been worked too hard, that 
he was a plumb wore-out hoss before he 
reached his prime. But Alsab’s record 
Preakness time of 1/57 for the mile and 
three-sixteenths last Saturday put the 
halter on these nightmares. The refresh- 
ments were the $6.10 returned for each 
$2 put on the ABC colt’s sleek schnozzola 
in the mutuels at Pimlico. 

In the Kentucky Derby a fortnight ago 
—which he finished second—Alsab never 
fell as far back in the pack as he did dur- 
ing most of the Preakness. He broke ninth 
in the field of ten and stayed there for 
three-quarters of a mile, while Apache and 
Requested set the pace. At the mile Jockey 
Basil James brought Alsab to third. His 
run in the final eighth beat Requested and 
Sun Again to the wire by a length, with 
the latter pair in a dead heat for place 
money. Shut Out, the Derby victor, fin- 
ished fifth behind Colchis. The winner’s 
share—$58,175—was the second biggest 
pile of cash in Preakness history. 


{Last year Hirsch Jacobs claimed the 
five-year-old gelding Marriage for $1,500, 
then lost him again to Roy Coward in a 
$5,000 claiming race at Empire City last 
fall. On Jamaica’s closing day May 9, the 
once fourth-rater showed that Jacobs and 
Coward are shrewd judges of horseflesh. 
Stepping out ahead of his high-class com- 
pany in the $15,000 Grey Lag Handicap, 
the Cinderella horse won by four lengths 
and paid his backers $15.90 for a $2 in- 
vestment. Market Wise and Boysy, like 
Requested and Sun Again in the Preak- 
ness, ran a dead heat for second. 


{In the $20,000 added Dixie stakes at 
Pimlico May 6 it was top-weighted Whirl- 
away over Attention, Mioland, and Chal- 
ledon at a mile and three-sixteenths, there- 
by settling for the time being the question 
of which is the tiptop all-age horse of the 
nation. 














Costantino the Great 


Lulu Costantino lost a fight in New 
York the night of May 7, and that fits the 
definition of news. When the decision in 
favor of Featherweight Champion Chalky 
Wright was given, murky St. Nicholas Pal- 
ace glowed with the customers’ rage. Cos- 















































9,000,000 Eyes 
say Thank You 












Five million eyes see’ more clearly, 
five million hands work faster, more 
surely in building America’s might, 
due to better and better fluorescent 
lamps. And millions of workers will 
benefit by this modern light in 1942. 

Westinghouse skill in lamp design 
and manufacture contributed many 
of the improvements to fluorescent 
lamps. Westinghouse lamp research 
is responsible for many more develop- 
ments that make fluorescent light 


practical and economical. Today these 
technical and manufacturing im- 
provements are resulting in more ef- 
fective and efficient lighting. 

For increased production, greater 
accuracy in workmanship, less eye- 
strain and fatigue for workers, 
let Westinghouse Mazda Fluorescent 
Lamps keep your fluorescent lighting 
at peak efficiency. Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company, 
Lamp Division, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Westinghouse 





MAZDA FLUORESCENT LAMPS 
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OU WILL find peace and content- 





ment in the majestic mountains | 


and cool woodland lakes of North | 


Carolina ... Excellent food and ac- 


commodations at reasonable cost. All | 


outdoor recreations in a healthful | 


climate. Golf, swimming, boating, 
tennis, riding or hiking. Some of the 
finest fishing in America in mountain 


lakes and streams ...or along the | 


coast. You'll enjoy these lovely whole- 
some daysand coolsleep-filled nights. 
Even more important, a furlough in 
North Carolina will build up your 
health and energy, and enable you to 
face the tasks ahead with new spirit 
and determination. Plan now to 
spend a few days in North Carolina. 
Mail the coupon today. 





Governor’s Hospitality Committee, 32 
2973 Dept. of Conservation and ey 
Development 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
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tantino’s manager, Charley Johnston, 
and his brother, the redoubtable James J., 
swooped down on New York Commission 
Chairman John J. Phelan and yammered 
like angry aborigines. For once Phelan was 
at a loss for words, but he motioned for 
the cops. 

It was well he did, for belligerent citi- 
zens were battling their way down toward 
ringside and Referee Arthur Donovan and 
Judges Marty Monroe and Bill Healy. In 
the end, after much milling, the law’s 
minions cleared a pathway and removed 
Donovan without: bloodshed. 

However, they couldn’t protect him 
from the roundhouse rights of the New 
York press. Only The Times and The 
Tribune supported the decision. PM for 
once stood aloof. Fight writers on the other 
five newspapers gnashed their typewriters. 

Many fans kept right on feeling bitter. 
Over the week end a petition protesting 
the verdict circulated among indignant 
witnesses of the bout. It was scheduled to 
reach the desk of Gov. Herbert H. Leh- 
man this week. 

This rumpus of the ring marked the end 
of the longest undefeated streak in current 
cauliflower annals and one of the longest 
in history. Beginning his professional 
career April 17, 1939, Lulu won his first 
battle by a KO and spun that unbeaten 
skein to 56 straight—52 victories and 4 
draws. The fateful number made famous 
by Heinz & Co. proved his undoing. 

Despite the debacle, the fans still re- 
gard Costantino as the kind of brass- 
bound lead-pipe cinch you like to bet on. 
Though he’s only 20, Lulu is probably the 
shiftiest target in the ring today. In avoid- 
ing trouble he can bound 4 la ballerina, or 
weave his body like a cobra swaying to the 
snake charmer’s flute. Only rarely does he 
use his mitts to block a blow. Lulu car- 
ries his guard too far down for that and 
thus tempts his opponent into unwary 
rushes. When these materialize he dodges 
and counterpunches with the calm assur- 
ance of a bullfighter making the kill. De- 
spite its effectiveness, this outrages certain 
critics, who call Lulu’s drooping defense 
the “weeping willow” guard. 

But revision of Costantino’s natural 
style might prove as disastrous as a 
change in his odd diet. Son of an Italian 
candy-store keeper on New York’s swarm- 
ing East Side, he grew up on sweets washed 
down by his pop’s pop. With the charac- 
teristic cussedness of kids, however, he 
throve on it—at least to the extent of 126 
pounds, which is top limit for a feather- 
weight. His father now presides over a 
severely modern, fistically financed ice- 
cream parlor. Lulu helps out with the store 
when he isn’t training. 

Lulu has come along slowly but fought 
frequently. Although his amazing streak 
had its beginnings against fourth- and 
fifth-rate fighters, Costantino has scored 
impressive victories over the big-name 
boys. Ex-champion Harry Jeffra is on the 


list. So are Jackie Wilson, the present 
NBA titleholder, and Joey Fontana, , 
prominent lightweight. His handlers have 
paced him well, and the battle last week 
with Chalky Wright, though only ay 
eight-round nontitle affair, was to be the 
keystone in his arch of triumphs. Now 


Acme 


Lulu: His streak broke with a bang 


Lulu’s success hinges on a sure return bout 
for the title, and that means a lot to the 
boy. 
After the decision last Thursday and 
after the cops had quelled that near riot, 
the calmest person in the Costantino camp 
was Lulu himself. Refusing to take up his 
manager’s howls of “We wuz robbed,” Lulu 
gave out his own statement to the press: 
“If Joe DiMaggio could stop at 5 
straight,” said he, referring to the Yankee 
centerfielder’s unbroken hitting string in 
1941, “I guess I can.” 


{| Before Billy Conn married Mary Louise 
Smith last July 1, the heavyweight con- 
tender’s prospective father-in-law roared 
disapproval of the match and threatened 
to scramble Billy’s handsome features. 
May 10, following the christening of the 
Conns’ newly arrived son at the Smith 
home in Pittsburgh, the host carried out 
his threat. Billy hit back and scored the 
worst miss of his career: poppa-in-law 
ducked and Billy broke his left hand on 
the Smith cranium, possibly ending his 
boxing career and almost certainly ruining 
prospects of the return bout with Joe Louis 
set for early-summer. 





Sports Shorts 


Foorsatt: After nearly five months’ 
deliberation, Yale last week chose a grid- 
iron coach to replace Spike Nelson: 30- 
year-old Howard Odell, assistant at Wis- 
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consin, who also served time on the staffs 


= of Harvard, Penn, and Pitt. The latter is 
hea, his alma mater, where he starred in the 
wask backfield. 

Y an BasEBALL: Umpires, players, writers, 
e the [i and spectators alike paid their way in to 
Now {J the major leagues’ first twilight contest, 


staged in Brooklyn May 8. Contributing 
$59,859 for the Navy Relief Society and 
setting a new record of 42,822 paid admis- 
sions for Ebbets Field, they saw the 
Dodgers win a wild 7-6 decision from the 
New York Giants. 








BOOKS 





Durable Sinner 


Alice Abbott, big, fat, and gaudy ma- 
dame of El Paso’s swank bawdy house, 
met her death at the business end of her 
rival Kitty Freeman’s 45. That was in 
the early 90s. Dr. White said to his 12- 
year-old: “Son, Alice Abbott’s dead, and 
by God, even if she wasn’t respectable, if 
she doesn’t go to Heaven I don’t want to 
go there. And you don’t either. It'll be 
no place for us.” 

Owen White really didn’t need his 
father’s advice. All his life, and he is now 














Acme fain his 64th year, he has been fascinated 
ang by Sin—admiring it when it was flaunting 
and above board; keeping a wary eye on 
bout hidden, hypocritical evil. His unashamed 
o the preoccupation fashioned a life both lusty 
and full, which a reading of “The Auto- 
and biography of a Durable Sinner” will con- 
- riot, frm. This “lean, lanky, uncurried, and 
camp hard-boiled” Texan will look a gift horse in 
p his the mouth, check the dice to see if they’re 
Lulu loaded, and watch for markings in any 
yress: pack of cards. 
t 56 Along the yet untamed Southwest— 
ankee from Texas to New Mexico and Arizona 
ag in and back to Texas again—White as a boy 
observed the paisano-eat-lizard life in the 
; desert and concluded: “All living creatures, 
Oulse from men to mites, existed by murder.” 
com. This was no shock to the lad, but “bar- 
oared barous, interesting, and instructive.” 
tened White’s education was a rough one. A 
- Baptist revivalist convinced the Texan 
f Ko only that hell was more vivid and vital 
Smith than heaven. At the University of Texas, 
4  t he never finished his law course but learned 
I ° Bj ‘that no matter what it was that alcohol 
A did to the brain of a calf the calf enjoyed 
, hi it.” When the miserly Mrs. Brenner was 
Bux rooked of her fortune and the town ap- 
oui plauded the thieves, White “at once began 
to pray nightly to be delivered from my 
own friends.” 

Through a varied career as jeweler, 
banker, grain dealer, stock-exchange pro- 
moter, lawyer, farmer, soldier, and writer, 

mnths’ Owen White was most impressed by. the 
grid- integrity of professional sinners. Uncle 
: 30- John Selman was a gunman, but he didn’t 
Wis- waver when wounded. He got thrce men 











“Just seven years ago tonight, he had his first 


An Old Fashioned becomes a Memorable Event when it's made with Calvert 
Reserve. For this extra-luxury whiskey has the unique ability to blend with— 
rather than overpower—the other ingredients in mixed drinks. And you’ll never 


| 
Old Fashioned made with Calvert Reserve” 


forget its rare “soft” flavor. See that your next Old Fashioned is the celebrated 
one that’s made with Calvert Reserve ...‘“‘the choicest you can drink or serve’’. 


Calvert Distillers Corp., N. Y.C. Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
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Guard Against 
Lost Man-Hours 


with Improved From 8 to 10 persons can 


wash simultaneously at 


Wash Fixtures 3 Sradicy. 


@ Lost man-hours from whatever cause are a 
serious menace to wartime production. Physi- 
cians experienced in industrial work claim 
Dermatitis (skin affection) is a major source of 
lost man-hours. They place proper washing 

facilities first among preventive measures, — 
radley Group Washfountains are providing 
more essential service today than ever before. 
Each Bradley serves clean sanitary spray of 
running water to each of 8 to 10 persons simul- 
i wi prevents 























% The war has greatly increased the demand for 
dependable and useful Globe-Wernicke office 
accessories, filing equipment and supplies. They 
speed up routine and increase efficiency in count- 
less offices and factories whose operation is 
essential for the welfare of the nation. 


Globe-Wernicke products are sold by leading sta- 
tioners and office equipment dealers everywhere. 
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EVERYDAY FILES" 


Made in several styles... 
indexed alphabetically, 
days of month, ete. 


Globe-Wernicke 


AGATE 
CARD INDEX TRAYS 
Made of heavy binders’ 
board... w ttom... 
steel follower. Several sizes. 





























Send for this 
FREE SAMPLE 





ene is a chance to “sample” Maine 
— while sitting right at home. Here in 
one free booklet is the atmosphere of 
the Pine Tree State. 


Nothing can take the place of a visit 
to Maine. But this Official Maine Vaca- 
tion Guide gives you a glimpse of the 
rugged, rocky coast ... the towering 
mountains, the fishing, swimming and 
boating. 

This year, make the most of vacation. 
Refresh your body and spirit with a trip 
to Maine. It’s easy to get to Maine by 
train, plane or bus. Write for the free 
booklet showing places to stay, things to 
do. Famous hotels. Comfortable tourist 
homes. Exciting sport! Mail the coupon! 





MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Tourist Service, 112 St. John St., Portland, Maine 


I 

1 Please send me the new, illustrated Official Maine 
1 Vacation Guide for 1942. 
| 

| 
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A ghoulish old fellow in Kent 
Encrusted his wife in cement; 
He said, with a sneer: 

“I was careful, my dear, 

To follow your natural bent.” 


A contemptuous lady in Shoreham 
Behaved with extreme indecorum: 
She snapped a sarcastic 
And secret elastic 
Throughout the Community Forum. 


with three bullets in “fine shooting.” Rip 
Whitney, “a good, honest gambler,” ex- 
posed the hypocrisy of three “crooked” re- 
formers by chasing them with a feather 
duster, singing: 


There are flies on you and flies on me 
But there are no flies on Jesus. 


So White profited from sin when in 1925 
he began writing for Collier’s in New 
York of the Wild West he once knew. He 
branched out to Chicago racketeering, re- 
ligious intolerance, and prohibition (“boot- 


Jeggers in 1929 were all honest gentlemen; 


Prohibition spies never were”). He exposed 
graft in his native state and was disap- 
pointed to find that Texans had grown so 
soft that he wasn’t shot. 

For three-quarters of his autobiogra- 
phy, the writer spins a fast-moving, high- 
stepping adventure yarn full of colorful 
characters viewed from an unorthodox 
slant. In the last quarter, in which White 
battles the New Deal and parts with 
Collier’s in 1937, the book’s express-train 
pace falters. (THe AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
DuraBie Sinner. By Owen P. White. 344 
pages. Index. Putnam, New York. $3.) 








There’s a sensitive type in Tom’s River 
Whom Beethoven causes to quiver; 
The esthetic vibration 
Brings soulful elation, 
And also is fine for the liver. 


Bishop’s Dish 


Poetry is inspiration or nonsense. Mor. 
ris Bishop writes nonsense—inspired. His 
method is to ping little spitballs of realistic 
detail at a lofty theme, counterpointing 
with unusual rhymes. Bishop can sing of 
the harvest moon, and you can be sure 
the sting of mosquitoes will be in the 
song. 

The hilarious upshot is mock-heroic, 
impudent satire, done with tongue-in-the- 
cheek versatility. The urban bard really 
goes to town on such poets’ grist as 
Woman (as seen by her dentist) and The 
Old Homestead (a city apartment over 
the Hungarian Grill). 

Some of the lyrical lays already have 
appeared in the poet’s out-of-print “Para- 
mount Poems” (“If it isn’t a PARAMOUNT 
it isn’t a poem”), and these carry the 
original drawings of Alison Mason Kings- 
bury. In addition, something new has been 
added—a boodle of lilting limericks illus- 
trated by Richard Taylor, who first 
brought Bishop’s unique citizens to life 
in The New Yorker magazine. (Spit 
Mux. By Morris Bishop. 159 pages. Illus- 
trations. Putnam, New York. $2.) 





Huss on. Hitler 


Pierre J. Huss spent eight years (1933-41) 
in Berlin for International News Service, 
a tenure that roughly corresponded with 
the rise of the Nazis from _beer-swilling 
street brawlers to semipolished politicians 
at war with the world. He was on better 
terms with Nazi officialdom than most 
other correspondents. And his book, “The 
Foe We Face,” is a batch of fairly enter- 
taining personal glimpses of the gang who 
rule Germany. : 

Huss’ Hitler is far from an aloof ascetic. 
He enjoys the rowdy fun of his boys. He 
has been involved in a love affair—with 
Countess Theresa von Thorn—for nearly 
twelve years. And he is a boastful marks- 
man. In 1935 he shattered with a Lueger 
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the snowballs Huss tossed up as targets. 
However, a month before Germany de- 
dared war on the United States, the re- 
porter interviewed the No. 1 Nazi for the 
last time, and found him broodingly fear- 
ful of America, President Roosevelt, and 
his own downfall. . 

“The Foe We Face” not only reveals 
Hitler, Géring, and Goebbels in their off 
moments but also such lesser fry as the 
bull-necked, ex-dockworker Robert Ley 
and the insane Julius Streicher. Victor 
Lutze, for instance, illustrated for Huss a, 
erisly prank he performs for a delighted 
Hitler at state functions. Without warn- 
ing, the chief Storm Trooper extracts his 
glass left eye, drops it into his champagne, 
and swallows it in a gulp. He coughs up 
the agate, but by then Hitler and he are 
“tid of the old wives who hang around too 
long.” (THe For We Face. By Pierre J. 
Huss. 300 pages. Doubleday, Doran, New 
York. $3.) 





Four Sagas 


Bricht TO THE WANpbERER. By Bruce 
Lancaster. 451 pages. Little, Brown, Bos- 
ton. $2.50. Though few Americans realize 
it, Canada had a rebellion which closely 


| paralleled the War of Independence. In 


1837 the Reform party led by William 
Lyon Mackenzie, grandfather of the Do- 
minion’s present Premier, took arms 
against the Family Compact—a corrupt 
politico-social ring that strangled funda- 
mental liberties. Britain’s intervention in 
the Act of Union (1840) ended the trouble. 
“Bright to the Wanderer,” an excellent his- 
torical novel by the author of “Guns of 
Burgoyne,” is the story of Gil Stensrood, 
a Toronto buck who rode with Mackenzie. 


A Lirtte Lower Tuan THE AncELs. By 
Virginia Sorensen. 427 pages. Knopf, New 
York. $2.75. A first novel about the earliest 
Mormon settlers, by one of their descend- 
ants. Despite soaring ideals and genuine 
religious fervor, the Latter-Day Saints un- 
fold as something all too human, and sym- 
pathy leans toward their plural wives who 
got the psychological worst of the mar- 
tyred Apostle Joseph’s revelations. Poign- 
antly human. 


Tue Kuine’s Passencer. By Nathan 
Schachner. 413 pages. Lippincott, New 
York. $2.75. Jeremy Wynne, gentleman, 
convict, and soldier, swings vigorously 
through this robust story of 1676 Virginia 
and Bacon’s rebellion. Rough fare for the 
queasy. 


FLoops or Sprine. By Henry Bellaman. 
374 pages. Simon & Schuster, New York. 
$2.50. Peter Kettring, a schoolteacher, 
moves west to Missouri after the Civil 
War to build his own world from the bot- 
tom up. Frequent introspective passages 
slow up the engrossing narrative of Ket- 
tring’s struggle with the earth and a muti- 
nous family. By the author of “Kings Row.” 
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Nodod, 


Old Song about the Churchman 


THE YOUNG MAYOR 
and the Boston Paper 


That saga of victory for the People—how Boston 
triumphantly began a new era of good government 
under a youthful Mayor—is an old song with new 
words. 


The new words, as told by the Sat. Eve. Post, were 
ten quoted words by an eminent churchman plus a 
few by an editor applying them. Those few lines, 
topping the front page of The Boston Post on election 
morn, are credited with winning the fight. 


"Old song"—because similar dramatic results so often 
reveal the quick RESPONSIVENESS of Post readers. 


Unrivalled reader interest has made the morning Post 


Boston's biggest daily. 
matchless ingredient. 


For advertising, this is a 


@he Boston Post 


THE NEWSPAPER 
in New England 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES—KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


New York Detroit 


e 
Postsnyr No fluke — that 
———— youthful mayor has 
since won re-election over the same rival. 
And The Boston Post, for the 36th consecu- 


tive year, is still earning and serving more 
readers than any other New England news- 


Chicago 


Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 


paper, morning or evening! Reader inter- 
est, respect, responsiveness—more of it. 

(A. B. C. average, 376,622 families). For 
advertising designed to make friends, hold 
markets, move more merchandise, use this 


EXTRA POWER of The Boston Post. 











of national authorities on warfare, 


American way of living. 


3 YEARS $10 


Newsweek Building, Broadway 





THIS week—and EVERY week 


@ Read Newsweek, The Magazine of News Significance, for the accurate 
“Periscope” preview of news-in-the-making; for the considered opinions 





government, business and finance; for 


keen news interpretation that reveals the effects of world-wide events on the 


Know what is really happening—and why—and what is likely to happen 
next on the newsfronts where the world of tomorrow is being forged today. 
Read Newsweek every week. Subscribe today! sa 


2 YEARS $7.50 


Newsweek 


The Magazine of News Significance 


1 YEAR $5 


and 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 












In water re- 
bellent Gale- 
cloth, $16.50. 


Others $11.50 





First, your Alligator gives you smarter ap- 
pearance. Second, its extra protection keeps 
your suits looking newer. See the Alligator 
styles at your dealer’s. The Alligator Com- 
| pany, St. Louis, New York, Los Angeles. 
is $6.50 to $31.50 

ee At Better Dealers P eryw' 


ALLIGATOR 


becouse... IT'S SURE TO RAINI 
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NEW RECORD-KEEPING 
EFFICIENCY... 


MOORE’S Loose Leaf Binders-and Sheets will 
keep your records safe, convenient and in less space— 
more economically. Sheets easily transferred. 


FREE BOORkK 


Contains life-size book- 
keeping forms completely 
filled in, illustrating uses— 
a MOORE form for every 
kind of record. Used by 
over 300,000 firms. Attach 
coupon to letterhead, mail, 
and 140 page book will be 
sent /ree. 1g¢0 Pages ! 














JOHN C.MOORE CORP., Est. 1839 
6240 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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RELIGION 


Repentant Cop 


Rescue Missions offer salvation, food, 
and a helping hand to bums and derelicts. 
They are run by men who started life aus- 
piciously, then went down and out them- 
selves, and were “saved” and rehabilitated 
through a Rescue Mission. In 1913 several 
of these lay evangelists formed the Inter- 
national Union of Gospel Missions. 

Last week 600 of them from 300 mis- 
sions in 40 states met for three days of 
inspiration and fellowship at the 29th an- 
nual convention in Tulsa, Okla. 

Testimonials of soul saving abounded. 
One concerned the Rev. J. B. Gallagher, 
ex-mining superintendent of Kansas City, 





‘ who had drifted from home. One night at 


a Canadian mission he was “saved,” and 
later learned that thousands of miles away 
at home his wife, “inspired” at a church 
service at the very hour of his conversion, 
was seeking a reconciliation. Reunited, the 
couple now run Tulsa’s Light House Res- 
cue Mission. 

But the most sensational story came 
from a totally unexpected source: Tulsa’s 
own Chief of Police, George Blaine. 

It began at a revival meeting on a 
prominent street corner in downtown 
Tulsa. Chief Blaine, who is also the 
Oklahoma State chairman of the Gideon 
Society, stepped out of a car, removed 
his hat, knelt, and uttered the closing 
prayer. Promptly, he was invited to ad- 
dress the convention’s closing session and 
next night he told his own story to the 
amazed gathering: 

“T was chief of police here once before, 
years ago. I got to drinking. I didn’t get 
in the gutter, but I strayed from the paths 
of righteousness. My mother and wife 
were Christians. [ got to thinking at home 
one night about my future. I picked up 
the Bible and began reading it. I read it 
for several nights. Then I went into the 
kitchen and prayed for my own salvation. 
I saw the light. 

“T have been a Christian ever since, and 
soon I was asked to be chief of police 
again. I believe that every man has a 
personal saviour. There was some opposi- 
tion this week to my reappointment as 
chief because I had been too hard on 


- bookmakers, bootleggers, and prostitutes. 


I am a Republican in politics. The mayor 
and three out of the four commissioners of 
Tulsa are Democrats. Tuesday I was re- 
appointed for another term by a unani- 
mous vote.” 





Cosmic Larceny 


“He’s just like all these spiritual sales- 
men—a spiritual faker. He’s roamed around 
loose here too long. He stands before me a 
thief. The complainant lost everything she 
had. Two and a half to five years.” 


NEWSWEEK 


International 
High Altar: This gift of an 
anonymous worshiper towers 60 feet 
into the vast Gothic chancel of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, New York City. 
At 9 am. May 9, the multipinnacled 
work of art, with nineteen statuettes 
in its frescoed recesses, and crowned 
by a bronze figure of St. Michael the 
Archangel, was consecrated in an im- 
posing three-hour ceremony. 





Thus did Judge Owen W. Bohan in New 
York call a halt to the flashy, well-adver- 
tised career of James B. Schafer, leader of 
the seven-year-old cult known as the Royal 
Fraternity of Master Metaphysicians. A 
vaporish distillation of Christian teaching, 
Buddhism, faith healing, and success dog- 
ma, Schafer’s religion filled many a pros- 
perous Manhattan dowager with prattle 
about “audible healing treatments with 
cosmic current.” The smooth-talking, gray- 
haired metaphysician had previously been 
enjoined from peddling membership cer- 
tificates in his cult—a practice which had 
netted $131,453. Last week’s Waterloo fol- 
lowed a court appearance in March when 
he pleaded guilty to swindling $2,500 from 
Minna Schmidt, 55-year-old companion to 
a wealthy widow and onetime Schafer 
disciple. 
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ART 


Warrior Paint 

When it comes to art, the American 
soldier likes to roll his own. WPA painters 
were sent to Fort Scott, Calif., to redeco- 
rate recreation-hall walls already painted 
by soldier-artists. Officers and men loudly 
protested that the murals by their mates 
were as much a part of the fort as the 
guns. The murals remained. 

In many other camps soldier-artists 
doing similar jobs in their spare time are 
hampered by just one important item: 
lack of funds. And funds are just what the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York aims 
to supply—with the proceeds from the 
huge Art Sale for the Armed Forces it 
opened last week. More than 500 works of 
art by artists like Cézanne, Picasso, Corot, 
Daumier, Zorach and O’Keeffe were con- 
tributed by museum members. With prices 
ranging from $1 to $3,000, a sporting pic- 
ture by J. F. Herring brought $2,500; a 
Winslow Homer oil, $785. In the first 
week alone the sale netted $8,000, and it 
continues until June 1. Proceeds go to the 
Army’s Special Service (morale) Branch. 

As an example of the sort of project it 
hopes to further, the museum singled out 





| the soldier-art program at Fort Belvoir, 


Va., which got going under the auspices of 
Special Service last December and decided- 
ly has made good. 

The director of art at this Engineer Re- 
placement Center is a 27-year-old private, 
Willard Cummings. Before he was drafted 
last October, Cummings, slight and fair- 
haired, was a well-known portrait painter 
who had applied his talents to such great 
as Katherine Cornell, Archbishop Francis 
J. Spellman, and Poet Robert Hillyer of 
Harvard. 

At Belvoir, Cummings has a studio, a 
small gallery, and six assistants who also 
were professional artists in private life. 
Cash for their materials comes out of a 
special emergency fund for “extracurricu- 
lar” activities, as well as gifts from Wash- 
ington civilians. To save money they grind 
their own colors, size the canvases, and 
make the moldings which serve as frames. 
Their gallery, hung with target cloth and 
filled with portraits, water colors, and 
drawings, has become one of the most 
popular spots in camp, particularly be- 
cause the soldiers can wander in at will 
and watch the artists at work. 

Besides teaching night classes, Cum- 
mings and his men have found time to 
paint battalion recreation-hall walls with 
sixteen bigger-than-life-size murals show- 
ing soldiers at work and play. Now that 
these are finished, Cummings is tempo- 
rarily on another assignment. Last month 
he was transferred to Headquarters Com- 
pany at the Army War College in Wash- 
ington and there is painting “senior army 


officers’*—whose names are a military se- 
cret. 











Do your guests a good turn 
- » - introduce them to the de- 


lights of a Cuba Libre, Daiquiri, Old- 
Fashioned and other drinks made deli- 
ciously “different” with Don Q Rum, 
the light-bodied, nectar-like rum from 
tropical Puerto Rico... For cocktails, use 


White Label; for tall drinks Gold Label. 
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DISCRIMINATING 


-..and “discriminating” describes 


the host who serves 
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This is 
YOUR world 


@ Watch where it’s going, in the 
accurate news predictions of 
“Periscope.” 





Know the considered opinions 

of national authorities on land 

- and sea warfare, government and 
legislation, business and finance. 


Understand how the shifting 
tides of today’s news will affect 
your life tomorrow. 


Read Newsweek every week 
for the whole story, from fact to 
effect. 


Subscribe today! 





this booklet 
will show you how fo be comfortable 


Plan now, to bring the family . .. where days 


are filled with carefree rest and play; and 
nights are filled with peac sleep in 
mountain-cooled air. Yes, this is the summer 
to plan a longer stay in New Hampshire. Let 








NEWSWEEK, Newsweek Bldg., 
B’way & 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to News- 








week for ........ years. [JI enclose 
check for $.......... C) Bill me later. 
3 Years $10 2 Years $7.50 
1 Year $5 
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service. You owe it to your 
business to fully investi- 
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pact, low-priced lift truck. = 
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PERSPECTIVE 





Political Roundup 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


CO sicniiie, except in scattered 
places, the American public is oblivious 
to the fact that this is a political year. 
It’s early, of course, and people are 
almost wholly concerned both with war 


- news and immediate domestic conse- 


quences of that news. Later they may 
become aware that the war and our 
part in it have a bearing on the kind 
of men who are to be elected. Now they 
just don’t see the connection. 

That worries holders of elective office 
and everyone else intimately concerned 
with politics. The membership of Con- 
gress is as nervous as sO many cats. 
There is no other way to explain Con- 
gress’ erratic actions, typified by its 
alternate lungings at and runnings like 
blazes from the labor issue. The public 
gives it every reason for jitteriness. On 
the one hand, it continues. to hurl great 
stacks of mail at the Capitol—indi- 
vidual, not form-letter mail—registering 
dissatisfaction and sorrow over the con- 
duct of the war abroad and at home; 
on the other, such evidences as the 
nationwide Gallup Poll, published May 
10, showing a net Democratic gain of 
28. seats if the--vete--were -held- now, 
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suggest that up to the time strong issues 
are formed the drift is to the party in 
power. : 


There have been two by-elections 
since Pearl Harbor. In both, Democratic 
seats were captured by Republicans, 
and captured by impressive majorities. 
Some observers held that these elections 
showed a powerful Republican swing. 
Others took them for signs of apathy, 
since only half the normal vote was cast 
in Colorado and only about one-third 
in Connecticut. The keenest interpreta- 
tion of these two elections I know of 
has it that while only a fraction of the 
voters were concerned with the election, 
the ones who were concerned were in 
the main dissatisfied with the present 
Administration. 

Does this mean that the elections 
generally are going to turn on charges 
of pre-Pearl Harbor “isolationism”? Not 
at all. Undoubtedly some Democratic 
candidates will use them, but success 
in this line of attack is problematical. 
So far, in the primaries, it has not 
affected the vote much. Such primaries 
have been held in Illinois, Indiana, 
South Dakota and in two Southern 
states. In the South nothing startling 
happened. In Illinois, Brooks, with an 


“isolationist” record in the Senate, won 
the Republican Senatorial nomination 
4 to 1, while Congressman McKeoug), 
whose record was much like Brooks’, 
won the Democratic nomination 2 to |, 
defeating Douglas, a bold supporter of 
the Roosevelt foreign policy. In South 
Dakota, where the “isolationist” issue 
was raised in both primaries, Demo- 
crats voted for an “anti-isolationist” 
while Republicans nominated an “isola- 
tionist.” But in Indiana, where one 
district was lost by reapportionment, 
all but one of the incumbent congress- | 
men were renominated. All of which 
provides little basis for thinking that 
the pre-Pearl Harbor issue will be a 
determining countrywide issue. 

By way of contrast, in the two out- 
standing gubernatorial elections of the 
country—those in New York and Cali- 
fornia—there is no question whatever 
that the interest will center on other 
issues. In both states the probable Re- 
publican candidates, Thomas E. Dewey 
and Earl Warren, have built brilliant 
records as district attorneys. Warren, in 
California, would oppose the chaotic 
policies of Governor Olson, on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. The opposition candidate 
to Dewey, in New York, is apt to be 
chosen after a bitter contest, mostly 
undercover, between Washington and 
the state organization headed by Jim 
Farley, now that Lehman has with- 
drawn. The fish to fry in that fight will 
not be last year’s. They will be very 
fresh indeed. 





Plainly the issues this year will, 
over-all, run to the war. But just as 
plainly the tremendous events since 
Pearl Harbor will completely over- 
shadow what happened before that. 
Smashing victories in the war by No- 
vember will strengthen Democrats. The 
breakdown of price regulation and 
rationing would be disastrous for them. 
That there will be vigorous criticism of 
the war effort and, in many places, a 
strong pro and con on labor is certain. 
Farmers will be intensely critical of 
policies that restrict their prices. 

Beyond this, it is possible only to say 
that political currents in wartime run 
deep. In 1918, our only possible parallel, 
an anti-Administration current was not 
clear until election day, when it broke 
all bounds. But parallels are not dc- 
pendable in politics, or in war or in 
business. 
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STATESMAN Lifeline 


Feathertouch Ensemble, 
$14. Other Ensembles, 
$3.95 to $19.75 
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VIGILANT 4 
Lifetime Feathertouch 4 
Ensemble (Military Clip), [ 

$12.75. Other f 
Ensembles (Military Clip), 
$6, $9, $14 


THE WHITE DOT 
IDENTIFIES THE 


G/FIS THAT SAY 17 
FOR ALL TIME, 
THE FIRST TIME 


You can give any number of tokens to memorize a senti- 
ment or mark a great moment in life—BUT you make a 
mistake if your gift is not as enduring as your sentiment! 
That's where Sheaffer's Lifedéme* comes to your rescue. 
This gift is guaranteed for the life of its owner — just like 
your own sentiment. And it keeps on performing because 
of its ONE-stroke filling and cleansing action, and be- 
cause platinum INSIDE the tiny pen point slit smooths 
fluid flow. Thus your gift of a Sheaffer's Lifetime endures 
as your sentiment does. Matched with the precise 9 ‘SP 9 
Sheaffer's Fineline pencil, a Sheaffer's gift says, “My ne" 
highest hope and wish rests next your heart and in 
your hand, for good.” W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, 
Fort Madison, lowa; Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 












SKRIP-WELL 
e he '. Drop 
*All Lifetime pens are unconditionally guaranteed for the life of the owner 


except against loss and willful damage—when serviced, if complete pen is 
returned, subject only to insurance, postage, handling charge—35c. 


R'S 
SS PENS, ALL COLORS, $2.75 TO $20. 
SSq_PENCILS, $1 UP. ENSEMBLES, $3.95 UP. 


“MAGIC CIRCLE” 
CAP!" Bottle threads 
stay clean! 






CHEMOPURE 


Copyright, 1942, W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. SKRIP, successor to ink, 


*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





15¢. Economy size, 25c. 
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IT FOUNDED THE FAME 
OF PENNSYLVANIA RYE 





THE PENNY POT TAVERN 
was built in 1701, and here a little 
more than a century later, Old 
Overholt was proudly served 
just as it was in other historic 

Pennsylvania inns. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP. 
A. Overholt & Company, Inc., N.Y. 








of our repub- 
lic, the hardy © 
settlers of 
western Penn- 
sylvania made 
their own 
whiskey. But 
one of these 
many pioneer 
whiskies was 
so outstanding in 
character and richness 
that men often rode through 
the wilderness from sunup to 
sundown to get a jug of it. That 
whiskey was the fine, full-bodied 
rye that Abraham Overholt distilled 
on the mist-shrouded banks of the 
Youghiogheny....a whiskey so 
rare in flavor that it was des-— 
tined to establish Pennsylvania 
rye as one of the world’s 
choicest liquors. With the pass- . 
ing years, the fame of Old 
- Overholt spread from tavern 
to tavern and from city to city _ 
as barrels of Old Overholt were | 
freighted to the Atlantic sea- 
board by Conestoga wagonsand , 
shipped down the Ohio and the | 
Mississippi on flatboats and ° 
stern-wheelers. Thus, as the 
country grew and prospered, so | 
grew the prestige and popu- 
larity of this magnificent . 
Pennsylvania rye until 









































